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Arr. lL. Slavery. 


ts conformity to a pledge alrealy given, we lay before our readers, in the present number, 
the act of Synod condemning Slavery in our communion, passed 1831, together with reasons of 
Protest against said act given into Synod in 1832, and the Answers to said reasons given in by 
a committee of Synod in 1833. While the Synod accepted these answers from their commit- 
tee, as in general satisfactory, owing to their great length, they had not time to go into such 
an examination as was necessary before a formal adoption: therefore these answers must be 
regarded as the report of a committee, accepted as such, but not sanctioned as a deed of Synod. 
It is believed that a careful perusal of these documents will go far towards furnishing the reader 
with the merits of the slavery controversy. It is only further to be added, that a committee 
was appointed in 1832, to report the best means to carry more fully into effect this act condem- 
ning slavery, which reported at the last meeting, to strike out all of said act after the resolu- 
tions ; and this report now lies upon the table as unfinished business. 


The et. 


Resoleed, That as slavery is clearly condemned by the law of God, and has been long since 
judicially declared to be a moral evil by this church ; no member thereof shall, from and after 
this date, be allowed to hold a human being in the character or condition of a slave. 

Resolved, That this Synod do hereby order all its subordinate judicatories to proceed forth- 
witn to carry into execution the intention of the foregoing resolution, by requiring those church 
metnbers under their immediate inspection, who may be possessed of slaves, to relinquish their 
unjust claims, and release those whom they may have heretotore considered as their property. 

Resolved, ‘Vhat if any member or members of this church, in order to evade this act, shall 
sell any of their slaves, or make a transier of them, so as to retain the proceeds of their services, 
or the price of their sale, or in any other way evade the provisions of this act, they shall be sub- 
ject to the censures of the church. 

Resolved, Further, that where an individual is found, who has spent so much of his or her 
strength in the service of another, as to be disqualified from providing for his or her own sup- 
port, the master in such a case iy to be held responsible for the comfortable maintenance of said 
servants. 

That the foregoing resolutions may be carried into full effect, the Synod do agree to recom- 
raend to persons holding slaves in our communion, that the following directions be observed : 

1. Let slaves be manumitted at home, where this can be done in agreeableness with state en 
actments. 

2. Let slaves be removed, or let families together with their slaves remove to non slave- 
holding states. 

3. Let the slaves be sent to Liberia, or delivered over to the agent of the American Coloniza- 
tion Society, or sent to the colony of colored people in Upper Canada, in cases where it shall be 
sound most practicable ; and in order to this, Synod will appoint an agent, to whom masters are 
to make known their willingness to part with their slaves, without rernuneration ; and said 
agent will be authorized to collect funds in such manner as he shall judge best, and disburse 
them, in defraying the expenses of the removal of such slaves, to the place of their destina- 
tion; provided always, the consent of the slave be obtained 


4. Let any member of this church purchase slaves from owners, not of this chureh, 


any and give 
them their liberty, 


or retain them in their service until compensated by their labor for the sum 
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expended in their redemption. Also, let masters contract with their slaves and pay them just 
wages, for a limited time, until remunerated for the expense of raising and educating them, it 
any such remuneration be in justice due, which matter is to be determined by the master and 
slave themselves, but in case they cannot agree, by some disinterested individuals by them 
chosen. Moreover, in order to prevent a reversion to a state of slavery in such cases, the slaves 
shall be delivered by bills of sale to the agent of Synod above mentioned, who shall give an ap- 
proved security, that those slaves shall not be taken from their masters, nor come into the power 
of another owner till liberated. 

5. Let pastors, settled in those states where slave-holding exists, instruct the congregations 
under their care in the evil of that practice, and urge them to a discharge of their duty respect- 
ing it; let sessions also take care that the above resolutions and directions be duly observed in 
the admission of members to the fellowship of the church, and in their practice afterwards ; and 


also let them acquaint the slaves with what the Synod has now done in behalf of their natural 
rights and privileges. 


Reasons of protest against an act of the Associate Synod, respecting Slavery, passed at 
Cunonsburg, May 1831. 


Before we lay down our reasons of protest against the act of Synod respecting 
slavery, passed May 1831, we beg leave to state very briefly the matter in dispute, 
and to point out what we judge to be an error in that act, of such importance as 
justifies the step we have taken. 

We explicitly state that we do not find fault with the act in question, because it 
declares that ‘slavery is clearly condemned by the law of God.” An act of Synod, 
passed May 1811, on the same subject, declares that ‘‘it is a moral evil to hold ne- 
groes, or their children in perpetual slavery.” This act, we, with other members of 
Synod, did propose to adhere to and enforce. Neither do we object to the late act 
because it makes emancipation a term of communion in the Associate Chureh: the 
foresaid act of 1811, makes it a term, in more plain, and we think, more appropriate 
language, and with more consistent limitations. In Resolution 2d, it says, ‘* All per- 
sons belonging to our communion, having slaves in possession, are directed to set 
them at liberty” &c., and in Resolution 3d, ** Those slave-holders, who refuse to re- 
nounce the above claim, (that is, of right to buy, sell, or bequeath slaves as trans- 
ferrable property,) are unworthy of being admitted into, or retained in the fellowship 
of the church of Christ.” We do not say that in passing the act of 1831, there was 
a formal intention to treat the act of 1811, with contempt, although there is too 
much appearance of it. In the late act, it is indeed said that ‘+ slavery has been long 
since judicially declared to be a moral evil, by this church ;” yet it is not said that it 
had ever before been made a term of communion, or that any order had ever been 
taken to remove the evil. But as the act of 1811, makes emancipation a term of 
cou.munion, it is difficult te conjecture why this feature of that act is wholly kept out 
of view in the late one. ~ 

Toreturn to the grounds of protest ; we wish it to be distinctly understood, that the 
leading point in dispute, the principal thing in the late act on slavery, which we judge 
necessary to pretest against is, that it requires the tastant emancipation, without any 
exception, of all slaves held by persons in our communion. This charge, the direc- 
tions in the act, may indeed contradict, but cannot make untrue, nor explain away.— 
There are, indeed, in the late act, other things liable to objection. The style and 
tone are too harsh and imperative, calculated to excite resentment rather than to 
impress the conscience, and are more becoming the civil or military authorities, than 
a Synod of Presbyterians : such as, ‘‘ from and atter this date’—‘‘ the Synod order 
all subordinate judicatories to proceed forthwith”—*+ require church members to re- 
linquish their unjust claims’—** let slaves be manumitted at home”—*‘ let slaves be 
removed”—** let slaves be sent to Liberia,” &c. 

But in the first place, we protest against this act which makes the holding of a 
person in the ‘* character and condition of a slave,” even for the shortest period of 
time, and in all cases whatever, a ground of exclusion from the communion of the 
church, because it is not only without a warrant in the word of God, but is contrary 
to it. In this act it is said that ‘slavery is clearly condemned by the law of God.” 
With this in a certain application we cordially agree ; and freely admit that slavery 
is a moral evil, asin. From this admission, it is inferred that we must acknowledge 
our obligation te require immediate emancipation in all cases, and that to delay, is to 
tolerate and indulge sin. This inference is specious, and to some, it may appear con- 
clusive. The first Resolution of the act in question is based on it, though the direc- 
tions allowing delay are at war with it. That our views may be understood on this 
point, on which so much misapprehension and misrepresentation have prevailed, the 
Synod will do us the justice to observe the following distinction. To seize, buy, 
sell, or hold a person in the character or condition of a slave, against his will, and 
designedly for the sake of gain, honor, pleasure, or for any selfish purpose, is ‘‘ slav- 
ery clearly condemned by the law of God.” Synod may easily find a warrant in the 
word of God for making slavery, in this sense, a ground of church censure: in this 
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sense we admit that slavery is a moral evi]. But for public authorities to hold a 

person in the condition of a slave for his crimes, for an individual to hold @ person in 

that condition, so long as the civil laws put it out of his power to set him free, or 

while such freedom as could be granted, would be injury and injustice to the slave 

himself, or dangerous to society, or while any other cause exists, which would render 

immediate emancipation cither unjust or impracticable, we do not admit to be a moral 

evil, nor censurable. On this ground we plead for delay ; on this ground the apostles 

are acquitted of the charge made against this practice on the matter of slavery, by 
the late act of Synod; and on this ground the directions in the act of Synod itself 
are based, common sense and conscience, in this case, compelling a reluctant contra- 

diction of the Resolutions. They who hold that what is a moral evil in one case, 1s 
a moral evil in every case, ought to rescue the apostles from the censure necessarily 
involved in such a judgment. It must be admitted that slavery, in the days of the 
apostles was a moral evil in the same sense in which it is now ; and if it must bea 
moral evil in every case, the apostles were guilty of tolerating a sin, a known sin.— 
For the Apostle Paul, instead of ** ordering” christian masters to emancipate their 
slaves, immediately, however dangerous, unjust, difficult, or impracticable, on pain of 
exclusion from the communion of the church, directs both masters and slaves how to 
discharge the duties of their respective places and relations. We think no man can 
read with any care the Epistle to Philemon, or 1 Tim. vi. 1, 8: and believe that the 
Apostle designed to enjoin or enforce the rule, requiring immediate emancipaticn, un- 
der all obstacles. Rather, who can resist the evidence that the Apostle, in these 
passages condemns such a rule? Christian slave-holders, at that time, lived under 
Roman laws, which, it is well known, either prohibited the liberation of slaves, or 
made it very difficult. This is precisely the case with those christian slave-helders 
with whom we are connected; and we think the same rule should be observed now, 
which was given then—the rule which allows masters to retain their slaves until 
emancipation becomes both just and practicable, 

2. We protest against the act jn question, because it would operate unjustly to- 
wards slave-holders in our communion, especially such as have been received since the 
year 1811. It would operate as an expost facto law, to condemn for having done 
what was done against no law made or acknowledged by Synod. Members have been 
admitted and continued in our communion according to the act of 1811, which, while 
it condemns slavery as a moral evil, yet allows slave-holders to continue in com- 
munion so long as they perform certain specified duties to their slaves, and while 
emancipation is prohibited by state laws. We therefore think that the Synod can- 
not, in good faith instantly annul the relation between such masters and their slaves, 
while the obstacles to emancipation are not diminished, but greatly increased. But 
if Synod do make emancipation, in al] cases, an ebsolute term of communion, they 


should, in justice to such members allow them some compensation, and a reasonable 
time. 


_ 3. We protest against this act because, in requiring the instant emancipation of 


slaves, it requires church members to do something, as the condition of continuing 
in communion which is not in their power. ‘This, the Synod themselves do virtually 
admit ; for in the second and third directions which they recomme»d to slave-holders 
to observe, all the plans proposed for liberating slaves; +’quire considerable time ; 
such as removing slaves to non-slaveholding st»: >, sending them to Liberia, deliver- 
ing them over to the agent of the Ameri«2 Colonization Society, sending them to 
Upper Canada. And the plan whit slave-holders would most readily adopt is not 
practicable at all as long as * agent of Synod is not appointed. Besides, this plan 
of an agent as the me“ium of emancipation, without which little can be done, we 
believe will be «ullity in practice. ‘The agent would require a considerable salary 
as a compesation for his time and trouble ; he would require very considerable means 
for the reception, accommodation, and disposal of the slaves delivered to him; and 
the funds to meet such expenses, we presume, will not soon be in the hands of 
Synod. It may be added, that it will be difficult, if possible at all, for the agent to 
furnish security sufficient to satisfy the reasonable demands of slave-holders, ° 
Again, it is out of the power of slave-holders to comply with this act; because it 
requires, in some cases, things that are contrary to one another. The first Resolu- 
tion requires that ‘‘ from and after this date (May 1831.) no member of this church 
shall be allowed to hold a human being in the character or condition of a slave ;” vet 
Resolution 4th, requires slave-holders to maintain superanuated slayes. Direction 3d 
requires the consent of the slave, in order to his freedom, which plainly implies that 
he shall be retained in slavery if he so desires. Direction 4th, allows slaves to be re- 
tained for remuneration, by contract, and for education. How the condition of those 
persons so retained, and retained under the direction and authority of masters ac- 
cording to law, is to differ from that of slaves, we cannot tell? But we know that 
they must be held in the character of slaves, for the laws in slave-holding states know 
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a person of color in no other character, unless he be legally free. Therefore it is 
impossible for slave-holders to comply with the first resolutior, while circumstances 
render it necessary to adopt any of the plans now specified. 

4. We protest against the act because it requires Presbyteries and Church Ses- 
sions ** forthwith to carry into execution the intention of the first Resolution,” in all 
cases, without liberty to judge of the expediency, seasonableness, humanity, or justice 
of the immediate application of the requisition. Were the mere possession of slaves 
a crime, and acrime of the same kind with adultery cr murder, or had it been a 
definite term of communion in the church for some time, or had there been criminal 
remissness charged against those ‘+ subordinate judicatories,” the peremptory injunc- 
tion might have been justifiable, though not the lordly style. But it cannot be 
pretended that any of those occasions for the exercise of this high authority existed 
in the present case. Those ** subordinate judicatories” might justly complain that 
they were denied, not only a discretionary power, but even all judiciary power with 
respect to the time, the manner, or the extent of the execution of the sentence in 
the first resolution. They are ** ordered forthwith to require all church members 
under their inspection possessed of slaves, to relinquish their unjust claims, and to 
release” their slaves. ‘Thus they must require those people to relinquish their claims, 
not to hold their negroes in the ** character and condition of slaves,” though they may 
have claims on them for purchase or education, and though they can hold them in no 
other character or condition. They must require these people to ‘ release” their 
slaves instantly, though it may be altogether out of their power to do so for some 
time, or perhaps forever, and though they may have claims on the service of the 
slave, which are perfectly just. 

5. We protest against this act because the subordinate judicatories are ordered, 
in carrying this act into execution to do what would be not only harsh and cruel to 
the negroes, but highly injurious and unjust. When slaves, according to this act, are 
released, if not removed, they must, by law, be sold into hopeless bondage ; if they 
be removed, it would cecasion, in almost all cases, the separation of the nearest re- 
lations. Itis very seldom that the slaves, related as husband and wife, parent and 
child, brother and sister, all belong to the same person, or to persons under the con- 
trol of Synod, or to those who would all be disposed to emancipate. To separate 
brothers and sisters is cruel ; to separate parents and children is unlawful ; but to sepa- 
rate husband and wife shocks every religious and moral feeling. Yet all this must be 
done, if this act is to be instanly executed. The slaves are chiefly interested in this mat- 
ter; the violation of their rights is all that renders slavery sinful, how shall we acquit 
ourselves or repair their wrongs by measures that shall further violate their rights and 
render their condition more miserable, by emancipation than it was ina state of 
slavery. This may be done by those who style themselves the friends of humanity, 
undertaking a cause, which they do not understand. The fourth Resolution would 
be cruel and unjust in its operation. To require masters to support superanuated 
slayes, after removing the younger ones, is not only, in cases of poverty, old age 
and debility, unjust and cruel to the master, but much more so to the slave. In many 
cases, it would take away the whole support of such slaves and leave them literally 
to perish. If the public sympathy should interfere in time, for the support of the 
masters, it would not be so prompt and sedulous for that of the slave. 

6. We protest against this act also, because it can effect very little good, though 
executed in its fullest extent, and will certaim!v produce much evil. The evils im- 
mediately respecting the negroes themselves, have been in part stated in the last 
reason; andthe benefits they will receive by it will be very far short of what is 
probably expected by many who are in favor of the act. Bai a very few can be 
liberated, even according to the act—a numerous class must be retained for cxpeape 
of purchase and education—many will not accept of liberty, if offered on conu:tion of 
removal, and therefore must be retained—many should not be separated from their re- 
latives, who could not be manumitted at home, and must be retained—many are held 
under deed of trust, or for debt, who can not be emancipated though their holders 
were willing to do so. The number, therefore, to be benefitted by this act, must be 
very few, some placed in worse circumstances than before, many rendered discontented 
without the prospect of relief, slavery will still be continued in our church, and be a 
continual source of perplexity and chagrin, The benefit of manumission at home is 
very small; it is not restoration to full liberty, to citizenship. Such persons can, in 
none of the United States, be admitted as witnesses in courts of justice, on equal 
terms with citizens; they cannot hold the lowest civil office, nor vote at elections. 

Neither does this act meliorate the condition of those slaves who are to be retained. 
The 4th resolution, indeed, requires masters to be held responsible for the support of 
aged slaves: but this resolution was useless, for the slave laws secure this much more 
efiectively : and even the act of Synod of 1811 required masters to give their slaves 
suitable food and clothing. Direction 4th allows masters to contract with a certain 
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class of slaves, and to pay them wages till they have remunerated themselves for edu 

cating them. Thisis surely anew method of obtaining our dues, and according to the 
letter of this direction, the slaves would, it is true, be gainers by the care of Synod, 
but it is not probable any such contract will be made. If the intention of this direc- 
tion be to prevent masters from exacting more from their slaves than is due, this was 
secured as fully, and more intelligibly, in the act of 1811. Much is proposed to be 
done by delivering slaves by bills of sale to the Synod’s agent : but besides the want 
of any such agent, a bill of sale would be no legal security for the freedom of the 
slave against a claim of debt, or of heirship, unless the redemption money be paid. 
Without this, the law accounts the bill of sale nothing but a cover for fraud. Nor 
could the bill of sale prevent the original owner from reclaiming the slave in every case. 

Much has also been proposed to be done by contracts between masters and slaves, 
and by wages given for the service of the latter. But such contracts are not ac- 
knowledged by state laws, and cannot be enforced. Neither do state laws permit a 
slave to enjoy the benefit of wages, as a freeman, even though he could claim them. 
They forbid him te trade as a citizen, or to hold property above a very small amount. 

7. We further protest against the act in question, because it enjoins the infraction 
of state laws, and unnecessarily exposes the members of our church to their penalties. 
Direction 5th enjoins sessions to ‘** acquaint the slaves with what Synod has now done 
in behalf of their natural rights and privileges.” This information would not only be 
useless to the slaves, but would be calculated to excite a spirit of insurrection. It 
would, however, be a serious infraction of the sedition laws of some of those states in 
which our church is involved in slavery. Such an infraction we think is forbidden by 
the word of God. (Rom. xiii. 1—9, Titus iii. 1.) Such an infraction of civil laws, and 
consequent exposure to their penalties, where to say the least, the duty is doubtful, 
not imperious ; where all that is in question is but an alienable right, counterbalanced 
by rights as sacred, the right of self-preservation and the public safety, may suit the 
zeal of the fanatic, but cannot command the respect of sober judgment. 

8. We moreover protest against the act in question, because of the precipitancy 
with which it was carried through Synod. It is true the subject of slavery had been 
long before Synod, and regular steps had been taken respecting it, till May, 1831. 
Though an overture on the subject was regularly before Synod, yet it was not that 
overture which was passed into an act, not even that overture amended, it was totally 
rejected, and a new one hastily prepared and adopted, without reference to Presbyte- 
ries. And the inaccuracies, contradictions and inetticiency of the act pointed out, ara 
sad testimonies to the necessity of circumspection and order in framing terms of com- 
munion for the church, 

ANDREW HERON, 
JAMES RAMSAY, 
JAMES ADAMS, 

A. ANDERSON, 
THOMAS ALLISON, 
WILLIAM M. McELWEE. 


Answers to Reasons of Protest against an Act of the Associate Synod respecting 
Slavery, passed at Canonsburgh, May, 1331. 


Our protesting brethren declare that they do not find fault with the act because it 
asserts that ‘‘slavery is clearly condemned by the law of God,” nor ‘* because it makes 
emancipation a term of communion ;” both of which things they women to be 
contained in the act of 1811, which they say *‘ they, with other members of Synod, 
did propose to adhere to, andenforce.” This, we must acknowledge has, so far, an imn- 
posing appearance, and is well calculated to conciliate the favorable opinion of the 
friends of truth and justice. We promise not to forget these concessions, whatever 
turn the discussion may take hereafter. When they add, that ‘‘the act of 1811 makes 
it a term in more appropriate language,” we have not the least conception of what 
they mean ; and when they add farther, ‘‘ with more consistent limitations,” we can 
only conjecture. Perhaps the sequel may discover that this expression is intended for 
a saving clause for the doctrine of the old act on the subject of emancipation, by which 
they would make it to mean, that so long as the state of the laws, and other circum- 
stances, remain as they are, slavery is lawfu', and emancipation is not to be required. 
This, perhaps, is ‘‘the consistent limitation,” with which they suppose the old act 
condemns slavery, and ‘‘ makes emancipation a term of communion.” As to their 
complaint of an apparent intention on the part of Synod to treat the former act with 
neglect, it is stated with hesitancy, is partly answered by themselves, and will appear 
to be quite groundless and imaginary, if it is found that the new act in fact harmonisee 
with a fair construction of the old, 
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The question now recurs, what is it the protesters have against the Synod’s act, or 
what can they allege consistently with a fair and honest adherence to their own de- 
clarations? We shall hear it from themselves, and in their own language. 

** We wish it to be distinctly understood, that the leading point in dispute, the 
principal thing in the late act on slavery, which we judge it necessary to protest 
against, is, that it requires the instant emancipation, without any exception, of all 
slaves held by persons in our communion,” It is true, they go on to say, they have 
other grounds of complaint ; ‘the style and tone are too harsh and imperative,” &c 
&e. But these are only subordinate matters, on which they are not themselves dis- 
posed to insist, and to which they will of course exeuse us from making any particu- 
lar reply. ‘The gist of the controversy, the radical fault of the act lies, they sup- 
pose, in what is stated above. Now it is evidently the design of this statement, 
to promote the impression that the act directly and formally, requires'the ‘ instant 
and entire liberation of all who have been hitherto held as slaves by the members of 
our communion, without any regard either to moral or physical objections in the way. 
The truth of this statement to be sure we utterly deny. But how shall we disprove it? 
If we say that some, (and we might say nearly all) of the provisions of the act imply 
the contrary, they have shown us already how easily they can dispose of this by having 
recourse to the very convenient supposition, that the act is inconsistent with itself. 
Still we might urge, that it is but fair to allow the act to explain itself, that the pro- 
visions of the act do not prove that it is inconsistent with itself, but only that it is in- 
consistent with their construction of it; that is, that their construction of it is wrong. 
We might easily show, that on their plan the Bible itself might be proved to have as 
many contradictions, as there are instances in which one part contradicts what has 
been groundlessly aesumed to be the meaning of another; but we have a shorter me- 
thod to bring this matter to an issue with the protestors. We avail ourselves at once 
of the privilege of the negative side. We deny the “ charge” and demand the proof. 
This, such as it is, we have at once in their first reason of protest, in which they say, 
‘* we protest against this act, which makes the holding of a person in the character 
and condition of a slave, even for the shortest period of time, a ground of exclusion,” 
&e. This, they would have it believed, is the same thing with requiring that instant 
and universal emancipation, against which they profess to be protesting. But every 
body sees that this says nothing directly on the subject of emancipation at all; it is 
neither more nor less than a decisive judieial condemnation of slave holding, in prin- 
ciple and in practice. We need not spend a moment to prove this, both because it is 
manifestly true, and because the protestors are aware of it. They have now quoted the 
Synod’s language, and they immediately proceed to show us that they understand it. 
And what now? This phantom of instant and universal emancipation, might serve as 
an apology for the onset, but it becomes invisible the moment they come into eollision 
with the Synod’s act, indeed, and we see it no more till they have occasion to call it 
up. It is plainly impossible to proceed a step further, without contesting the truth of 
the Synod’s doctrine about the absolute unlawfulness of slavery. And since they pro- 
ceed to do so, every body must see, whether they will or not, that this doctrine and 
the plain unqualified ayowal of it is the real ground of offence, and that this is, af- 
ter all, the ‘leading point in dispute, the principle thing in the act they judge it ne- 
cessary to protest against,” their declaration to the contrary notwithstanding, This 
doctrine of the act, that ‘‘slavery is clearly condemned by the law of God,” they pro- 
fessed to acknowledge in the introduction, as we have seen, and now they offer to re- 
peat this confession, with the additional recommendation of doing it ‘‘ cordially,” pro- 
vided they are only allowed to slip in the qualifying expression, ‘‘ in a certain applica- 
tion.” Now we can very sincerely declare, that we would gladly refuse them this 
indulgence ; but if they will have it so, we must submit, though we are sorry indeed 
that the good confession which they witnessed in the outset should so soon shrivel and 
shrink to what we think may be called at best a meagre and ambiguous orthodory.— 
‘+ How has the gold become dim!” ‘* From this admission (they pretend) it is inferred 
that they must acknowledge their obligation to require immediate emancipation in all 
cases.” The protestors then would have us believe, that their doctrine on the subject 
of slavery is still so indubitably sound, that they are exposed to the charge of incon- 
sistency, for not adopting even the extravagant views they have imputed to the Synod 
on the subject of emancipation. Ifso they have been wronged indeed. For ourselves 
we must say, that so far from drawing such an inference from their doctrine in the 
qualified shape in which it now appears, we can see little or no reason why they should 
be for emancipation at all. No, whatever inconsistency there may be between the 
doctrine they avowed at the commencement and their present doctrine, there is cer- 
tainly none at all between their present doctrine and their continued opposition to the 
Synod’s act. ; 

But to proceed, we shall certainly do our brethren the ‘ justice” they require, ‘ to 
observe their distinction” on this subject, though we cannot promise to be so accom- 
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modating as to believe that it is founded in truth. ‘The first branch of their distinction 
defines what they account unlawful slavery, thus: ‘*To buy, sell, seize, or hold, a 
person in the condition of a slave against his will, and designedly for the sake of gain, 
or for any selfish purpose, is slavery, clearly condemned by the law of God.” The 
second branch of their distinction detines, on the other hand, what they take to be 
lawful slavery thus: ‘But for public authorities to hold a person in the condition of a 
, slave for his crimes, for an individual to hold a person in that condition, so long as the 
civil laws put it out of his power to set him free, or while such freedom as could be 
granted would be injury and injustice to the slave himself, or dangerous to society, or 
while any other cause exists which would render immediate emancipation either unjust 
or impracticable, we do not admit to be a moral evil, nor censurable.” And now, 
; with both branches of the distinction before us, we proceed to offer the following ob- 
jections : 

ist. This method of treating the subject by distinguishing between lawful and un- 
lawful slavery, is entirely out of the track of sound divines and moralists. They are 
in the habit of distinguishing between slavery and an equitable servitude, or as some 
of the more ancient writers sometimes express it, between perfect and impertect ser- 
vitude, the former of which they considered as unlawful; but never between slavery 
and slavery, unless it be for the purpose of showing how it may be mere or less aggra- 
vated. 

2d. This method of determining the question of the unlawfulness of slavery, can 
only tend to embarrass and obscure a matter otherwise exceedingly plain, by the in- 
troduction of unnecessary exceptions and distinctions. The protestors say, in sub- 
stance, that slavery is unlawful, provided it be involuntary on the part of the slave, 
and selfish on the part of the master. Some, indeed, might think this concession en- 
tirely sufficient, and to be sure, if it could be fairly applied, we have no doubt that it 
would be found to embrace nearly all cases of slavery ; but there is a much shorter and 
surer way of determining this matter. Slavery is always unlawful where it is unjust, 
and it is always unjust where the person enslaved has not forfeited his right to his li- 
berty, and the privileges that accompany it. ‘This is the plain truth, and why then in- 
volve the subject again in darkness and doubt, by introducing the supposition that the 
slave may be voluntary and the master disinterested. 

3d. Those exceptions and distinctions contained in both branches of their distinction, 
will be found to be in a great measure ambiguous, and an attempt to apply them to 
\ practical cases would therefore be a source of endless dispute ; it might almost always 








be plausibly urged ow the side of power against right, that some of them existed in the 

case. Even a general glance at their definitions of lawful and unlawful slavery, will 

convince any person of the truth of this. But to look for a moment at one or two 

particulars ; how shall we determine, for instance, whether the slave is voluntary or 

involuntary?) How easily may his understanding, or rather his ignorance, be addressed 

by arguments which will induce him to bow his neck under the most galling yoke, and 

then he is voluntary’? And for this disinterested master, if ue be not a mere ideal being, 

found no where but in these reasons of protest, how are we to ascertain his identity ? 

From his own professions, to be sure. And do the protestors suppose there will be no 

difficulty in giving credit to professions in themselves so utterly improbable? To 

glance at their account of lawful slavery, the second branch of the distinction, it is 

4 found to contain four or five things, separated by the disjunctive or, any one of which 

is of course allowed, on their plan, to prove slavery to be lawful. How is it to be deter- 

mined whether ‘‘it might be injury and injustice to the slave,” “ or injustice to socie- 

ty,” or whether ‘‘ some cause might not exist,” which interest and avarice might plau- 

sibly urge as an argument for rivetting the chains of the slave? In short, we think it 

must be evident, even from these brief hints, that the method proposed by the protestors 

for determining this question, will be the same thing in practice with an indefinite 
postponement, or involving it in perpetual doubt. 

4th. Those exceptions and distinctions are so laid as to form a shield for the protec- 

tion of slavery wherever it exists, under the protection of civil law, and where it has 

not such an establishment, it can hardly be supposed to exist at all, at least in civilised 

society. We may therefore say at once that they form a shield for slavery wherever 

itexists. We think this scarcely needs illustration. Look again at their definitions 

for a moment, particularly their account of what they take to be lawful slavery. Any 

body may see, that while it is particularly calculated for the meridian of our own slave- 

states, it will suit for any country on earth where slavery exists, or ever did exist. 

Thus, wherever the laws give their sanction to slavery, they must and they will oppose 

obstacles more or less to emancipation; and the longer slavery has been legalized, «nd 

the greater the increase of slaves, the obstacles to emancipation from law and * cir- 

cumstances,” from established habits, from apprehensions of ‘* public danger,” will be 

continually multiplied. And so, according to the doctrine of the protestors, the argu- 

ment for slavery will not only be always valid in such cases, but be continually waxing 
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stronger and stronger. We would then ask the protestors, to what purpose is it to 
qualify their doctrine of the lawfulness of slavery. by saying that it is lawful under 
certain circumstances, when those circumstances which are supposed to make it law 
ful are almost always found co-existent more or less with the evil itself? Why not 
say at once that slavery is lawful wherever it is? 
oth. While the circumstances assumed by the protestors may be very plausibly sup- 

posed to exist in our own country, and in all places where slavery obtains, as we have 
seen, the fact is after all that they are in a great measure gratuitously assumed, and 
will be found to be so, when we compare their statements with facts, And if'so, they 
are so far mere theory, and not fairly applicable to this subject, ina practical view. 
Thus the voluntary slave and the disinterested master will, we think, be allowed to be, 
for the most part, merely ideal or theoretical beings. And if we look again at the as- 
semblage of circumstances, inthe second branch of their distinction, any one of which 
is to prove lawful slavery on their plan, it may well be doubted, indeed, whether these 
supposed circumstances, are in strict accordance with actual facts. Passing over the 
first case, on which we will say nothing at present, the second supposed case is, 
‘** when the civil laws put it out of the master’s power to set him free.” Is it strictly 
true that such cases exist in fact? We do not pretend to be accurately acquainted 
with the state of the laws in the southern section of the United States. It is known, 
indeed, that the laws of all slave holding countries are more or less unfavorable to 
emancipation ; but the question is this, can it be said in strict truth, that the laws 
have put it beyond the power of the master to set his slave at liberty? Have they 
rendered it physically impossible for him to do so? We believe not. It is not true, 
after all, that emancipation is absolutely prohibited in any of the states. It is a fact, 
too, that insome of them, fifteen days is allowed the slave to make his escape ; and inal? 
of them, \.e believe, more or less time is allowed him before he can be legally seized 
and sold asa vagrant. ‘The truth is, though the laws of the slave states will not al- 
low the slaves to remain free at home, from considerations of policy and apprehension 
of public danger, they have no objection, and can have none, to his escape, with his 
master’s consent, to a free state. And what if in some cases he might need the aid of 
his master to secure his escape, is it at all consistent with truth and candor to magnify 
this difficulty into an insuperable obstacle in the way of emancipation? Another case 
supposed by the protestors, in order to make out a case of lawful slavery, is, ‘* when 
such freedom as could be granted, would be injury and injustice to the slave himself.” 
Such a supposition sounds very strangely. We can easily conceive that giving the 
slave his freedom may be the occasion of injury, and perhaps injustice too, to the slave ; 
but this could be no more an argument against it, if it be justly his due, than the ap- 
rehension of similar consequences would be against doing justice in other cases. 
Sut to suppose, as they are obliged to do, in order to make out a case of lawful slave- 
ry, that the bestowment of freedom is itself ‘+ injury and injustice to the slave,” is to 
suppose what is self-contradictory, and therefore it must be purely ideal. The last 
case of what the protestors take to be lawful slavery, is, when the liberation of the 
slave might be dangerous to society. Now supposing for the present, as before, that 
this case would justify keeping him in bondage, it may well be doubted, indeed, if 
there is any truth in it, and whether this danger too, is not merely ideal. At any rate, 
it must be purely conjectural, and can never be known with certainty beforehand. 
Thus, on the whole, the protestors have furnished practical slave holders with an ideal 
hypothesis, which may be plausibly applied, indeed, to their case, but which, after all, 
does not strictly accord with the real state of the fact. What good purpose can this 
answer? Jt will.only serve to administer a quietus to the conscience of the slave 
holder, by helping him to fancy that the case is different from what it really is, and 
will tend to amuse and deceive an honest inquirer after truth. Even supposing the 
truth of all the circumstances contained in this hypothesis, they utterly fail to prove 
what they intend, viz; that slavery in those cases is lawful. For it must still be re- 
collected, that this is the avowed object for which they are adduced. ‘T’o this there is, 
indeed, one exception. We have purposely passed it ever heretofore, but it now 
comes in place to notice it. It stands at the head of the cases of what they take to be 
lawful slavery, for the apparent purpose of giving a character and an air of plausibility 
to the whole of them. And what is it? ‘* Public authorities may hold a man in the 
condition of a slave for his crimes”! We are no way inclined to dispute this, but 
unhappily for the cause of the protestors, it is nothing at all to the purpose in hand. 
Our brethren certainly know that the question in debate wholly respects innocent per- 
sons—persons who are supposed to have ‘* done nothing worthy of death or of bonds.” 
How utterly impertinent, then, to tell us here, that it is lawful to enslave criminals or 
malefactors! ‘This argument, indeed, will be found to operate much more strongly 
against their cause than for it: for if slavery is the appropriate punishment of the 
guilty, it cannot but be a violation of the Jaw and light of nature, to apply it to the in- 
nocent, Our brethren must allow us in this case, as well as in others, to ** discern 
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hetwoen the rieliteon? and the wicked.” But hers we may remar, by the way, that 
this nroves bevond dispute, (if it needed any proof.) that it is real, and not mere no- 
i ves DO! . t ‘ t } z : 7 : : ;. 2 : 3 

minal slavery, that the protestors mean to defead; for who would think of adducing 
the lawfulness of enslaving 2 criminal as a proof that we may have servants on princi- 


ples of common equity, W ho in fact are not slaves atall? Wea » surprised, indeed, 
that the protestors should have adduced a case so obviously irrelevant, and somewhat 
at a loss to account for it. The most probable conjecture is, they supposed if they 
made ont one case whieh would be generally admitted to be ae ise of lawful slavery, 
it would not only give countenance to the su sition that there might be others, but 


sive room to believe tha slavery was nota violation ¢ ~ the lane - naiure, because 
there is 022 induditable exception. Ii this was their object, they are, indeed, egre- 
giously mistaken. For, first, this exception is of such a nature, as we have seen al- 
ready, as only goes to establish the general principle of the unlawfulness of enslaving 


innoceat persons. Seconlly. It is. strictly speaking, no exception to the law at all; 





for the law is against enslaving persoas wnja . The protection of the innocent, 
therefore, from the curse of slavery, being the proper object of the law, the punishment 
of the guilty caa form no excentiontoit. ‘he sixth commandment allows of the 
killing of beasts ani the execution of criminals by ‘palic authorities.” Will such 
exceptions as these prove that it is merely a positive statute, and forms no part of the 
law of nature? Ss trely not: for the law only means to forbid “the taking away of 
life unjustly,” ant so these are, strictly speakiny, no ex ions to the law at all. 

Ani now, havin set aside this ease as utterly irrelevant, we shall pursue our 6th 
argument, with respect to the otvers, Unit supposing the truth of all the other cir- 
cuinstances contains] in this hypothesis, they utterly fil to prove what the protestors 
intend, viz: that slavery in those eases is liwial. For, tho slove is supposed to be 
sometimes voluntary, 211 the master disinterested. Those two things are implied in 

their definition of unlawful slavery, as t! roper counterpa fit. We have before 

treated] the voluntary slave and the disinterested master as most probably ideal, or ima- 
ginary beings, but we shall now joia with the protesters in supposing them into exist- 
ence, and summon them a3 witnesses of the law/ulness of s!} 

Now, if we were at liberty hore to consider this voluntary slave apart from the disin- 
dsrested master, we would say, is it still reasonable and just to hold him in this condi- 
tion? No, surely, unless such a eenorous ¢ nt of his rerson and hberties could 
be suppos H t » be made i 1 justice to hima fs ier vise it m t be both ungenerous 
and unlawiil to accept of it. This veluntary surrender m he supposed to be dic- 


tated either by ignorance or the pressure of inextricable difficulties ; in either case, it 


would be as unlawful for a man to avail himselior it, as to take advantage of the igno- 
rance or necessity of his nei¢hbor in any other instance. And we would say; on the 
other han|, with respect to the master, that the very favorable supposition that is 


made with respect to hin, is still more absurd, consi/ered as a justification of slavery ; 
for ifthe enslavin’ of an innocent person be a violation of ft ue principles of justice, to 
do it from motives of benevolence, real or pretended, is to set bene vole ice in conflict 


with justice—is to do evil that pect may come. Dut we are obliged by the supposi- 
tion itself to consider the veluntary slave and the disinterested master here conjunctly. 
The slave makes «a voluntary surrender of his ; person and services as the absolute pro- 


perty of this disintcreste | master, and this — ‘master accepts it for no * self- 
ish purpose” whatever, he neither expects ** gain, honor, nor pleasure from it.” Now, 
while it requires a prodigious eiTort of faney to | ceep these two characters in existence, 


} 


when they are thus conjomed, or compounded, till we ean form a judgment about them, 
we we woul! ask, who is the slave here? It the term applies to either of them, it is 
obviously to the person who so generously charges himself with the care and keeping 
ot another man, and perhaps his family too, all for nothing. ‘The term, as applied to 
the other, would be evidently a misnomer; ho is the only gainer by the bargain, Now 
as we are not concerned with the slavery of tle master at all, and the only question 
before us is about the lawfulness of holding the other in slavery, and as he appears to 
be no slave, but a beneficiary, the whole spectacle for the purpose tor which it is 
brought forward, turns out to be a mere hoax. It is no case of slavery atall. Itis 
neither more nor less than one man agreeing to keep another tor nothing—a case 
with which we have no concern whatever. 

These ideal characters may now, we suppose, is > allowed to vanish. It seems they 
can prove nothing for slavery. But what shall we say to the impossibility of emanci- 
pation, and to the supposition that emancipation may in some cases be ** injury and in- 
justice to the slave!” We say, if such cases really exist, we will allow, on the prin- 
ciple common to both acts, that they are conclasiv: reasons against insisting on eman- 
cipation in these cases, but no reason at i! in favor of slavery. Because, there is a 
lawful medium. Let him be placed in the condition of a servant, upon principles of 


justice and equity, till his entire emancipation becomes both possible for the master to 


' 


bestow and eligible for the servant to receive. ‘liz relation of master and servant is 
as really Jawful as any of the relations of human life, and it forms a proper medium 
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between that relation of master and slave, which the Synod certainly meant to con- 
demn, as a violation of the law of nature, and that immediate and entire freedom to 
which every one may not for the present be entitled, nor be in a condition to receive. 
This construction is in perfect accordance with the terms of the act, and in perfect 
harmony with its subsequent provisions. 

With regard to public danger, it is necessary to speak with some caution, and to 
make some distinctions. We allow that those of any color or condition who threaten 
either private or public safety, should be disarmed, and even confined; but it is a vile 
perversion of this principle, to make it an argument for slavery in the usual practical 
sense of that word, for two reasons. 

Ist. Practical slavery is no rational means of defence even against those individuals 
who threaten the safety of the community: and, . 

2d. Even ifit was, reason and justice will say, that it should be confined to the indi- 
vidual criminals, 

Whaat justice ean there be in extending it to all of the same color and condition, and 
make it an argument for riveting the chains of slavery upon them with this distinctive 
proviso! We deny, then, that the mere apprehension of danger to society, can be any 
reason for the continuance of slavery, and so confounding the innocent with the guilty, 
On this point, we will take the opportunity to extract a few sentences from a note in 
Brown's Dictionary, under the article * Servant,’ by our venerable deceased Father, Dr. 
Anderson. Inanswer tothe objection, ** that if they were set free, they could hardly be 
restrained from disorders, which, on account of their number, might endanger the 
public peace,” he says: ** No apprebension of this kind can excuse our continuing in 
an unjust and inhuman practice. * The fear of man bringeth a snare.’ When the 
path of duty is plain, Christians should resolutely adhere to it, leaving the event to the 
merciful providence of God. Besides, though the negroes cease to be slaves, they 
will generally continue to be servants upen a more equitable footing, &c.” Thus 
reasoned Dr. Anderson on this case, and he was viewing the matter too upon the largest 
scale, on which the objection has commonly greater weight. What would he have 
thought, if the plea had been set up for the members of our small community, that to 
set their slaves free would be ‘+ dangerous to society?” But Pharaoh and his people 
reasoned otherwise. **Come on, let us deal wisely with them; and he set task-masters 
over them ;” and in this ** wise’ and prudent forecast, they persisted, as better than 
‘the plain path of duty,” till it brought thei to the bottom of the Red sea. 

Our 7th and last objection will lie against the whole plan adopted by the protestors, 
for determining the question of the lawfulness of slavery. It is not applicable to the 
subject under discussion. ‘The question whether it be lawful to enslave innocent per- 
sons, (for it is not about criminals we are disputing,) is a question not of moral posi- 
tive, but of moral natural law. This we think the protestors will hardly deny ; and 
if so, it is not, like questions of the former kind, to be determined by a reference to 
any particular *“‘ circumstances,” under which the action is supposed to be done, but 
simply by comparing it with the law. Circumstances may determine the moral cha- 
racter of actions sometimes, but they cannot alter the nature of things. Therefore, 
they never can justify a violation of the law of nature, whatever they may do to pal- 
hate it. ; 

The whole plan of the protestors, then, is radically erroneous, and all the instances 
they pretend to adduce of ** lawful slavery,” are so many exceptions preposterously 
urged against the obligation of the law of nature, and the principles of eternal justice. 
The difficulties of emancipation, nay, even the impossibility of it in some cases, were 
it true, can be no proof that slavery is lawful. All that has been urged by the protest- 
ors, and all that can be said with truth by any body on these topics, can only prove 
that it is sometimes impossible, and sometimes, perhaps, improper, to set a man whom 
the law calls a slave, entirely free. They fall infinitely short of proving that there is 
or can be, either physical necessity or moral right, to hold him in the degraded and 
unlawful condition of a slave. But the protestors are willing to hear of no medium ; 
hence, because the act condemns slavery absolutely, and refuses to tolerate it on any 
supposition, they assert that it requires instant and universal emancipation ; and on 
the other hand they entrench themselves behind the difficulties of emancipation, as 
good arguments for the lawfulness of slavery. They and the Synod are proceeding 
upon different principles, and it is high time this question was settled. They assert 
there is no practicable medium ; the Synod suppose there is, and believe that it meets 
all real difficulties, either moral or physical, that can be urged against a literal manu- 
mission in certain cases. Why are our brethren so extremely unwilling to yield this 
point ? It is known, indeed, that the difficulties of emancipation are the universal re- 
tuge of slave-holders, and that this is the requiem which they always sing to their 
consciences on the subject ; and it is as well known, that while they often affect a 
willingness to emancipate, they will not listen with patience a moment to the proposal 
of raising their slaves to the capacity of servants, upon principles of common equity 
between man and man. In their case, this is easily accounted for. To affect a wil- 
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Yingness to emancipate, is a cheap compliment to their own magnanimity and sense of 
justice. They may safely affirm it, for the laws, they pretend at least, will not suffer 
them to make it good; but tell them to adopt this medium, and they are apt to reject 
it with contempt, apparently for no other reason but because they are told to do what 
the divine law requires, and no human law forbids, and therefore they have no room 
for evasion. 

We are far from meaning to impute any such motive to the protestors. They are 
not interested and practical slave-holders, but they seem to have caught their mode of de- 
fence, without, perhaps, adverting to the interested and unprincipled source from 
which it is derived. 

That the relation of master and servant, on equitable principles, is an honorable and 
lawful relation, recognized in the Scriptures, nobody will deny. Now it is true, that 
in many, perhaps most cases of actual slavery, moral justice would require more, even 
at present, than to piace the slave in this condition. It may require his entire free- 
dom ; and if so, we contend, that where it is at all practicable, no apolocy should be 


} 
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listened to for not cranting it; and it is reasonably hoped that in some one of the va- 
rious ways pointed out by Synod, it will be almost always found practicable. It was ea- 
easily foreseen, however, that there must be some exceptions tothe practical application 
of the principle of emancipation—exceptions, some of which (the just claims of the mas- 
ter, for instance, insome cases.) would have precisely the same moral foundation they 
now have, if slavery were abolished by the laws efthe south. Now here it becomes a 
serious moral question, how such eases are to be disposed of. On the principles of the 
Synod this is easily answered. Let them be placed on the footing of an equitable servi- 
tude, and their ‘‘ masters render to them that which is just andequal.” But it is urged 
against this plan, that ‘‘moral justice requires more.” We answer, that in some of 
these cases, these for instance where the persons are not fairly entitled as yet to em- 
ploy their time, &c., for their own benefit, and those who are not capable of using li- 
berty, moral justice requires no more than this, no more at any rate than to secure 
them, if it can be done, against a ‘* revertion toa state of slavery.” In other excepted 
cases it is supposable indeed that moral justice may require more, but of whom does it 
require it? Not perhaps of the master personally, and certainly not, if it is beyond his 
power, but of the community at large. But the point is here, moral justice will al- 
ways require this at least, and require it of the master personally too. It is the prima- 
ry business of the church to deal with him about those moral duties that are competent 
to him in his particular condition, and the consideration that moral justice might de- 
mand the entire freedom of a servant, is surely but a sorry argument for holding him 
as a slave. 

But how are these cases to be ¢wposed of on the principles of the protestors? They 
will not hear of any medium, of course all the difficulties and delays in the way of 
emancipation are with them so many arguments for the horrid alternative of slavery. 
Yet slavery is a moral evil by their own admission. But it is no moral evil they con- 
tend ‘in certain circumstances.” How so? These circumstances create a necessity, 
they pretend, sometimes a moral obligation, to adopt it. But if it was a moral evil in 
its own nature, (and this we think they will hardly deny,) a moral evil, but for this 
supposed necessity of adopting it, then this necessity would be nothing else than the 
necessity of adopting a moral evil, and the moral obligation to do so, can be nothing else 
than a moral obligation to break the moral law! Will they try to disguise this mat- 
ter by having recourse to the philosophical phrase ‘‘ physical necessity?” We must tell 
them there 1s no such thing in this case ; besides, to talk of people being under a phy- 
sical necessity to adopt or choose an alternative, is sheer nonsense, for ** physical ne- 
cessity” precludes all choice. How easily isall this avoided by adopting the principle 
common to both acts, viz: that it is always inthe power of slave-holders either to set 
their slaves at liberty or ‘‘ treat them with as much justice as if they were liberated.” A 
literal emancipation may be sometimes impossible and sometimesimproper. Buta vir- 
tual emancipation at least is always both possible and right. The protestors, however, 
will have it that their theory of the qualified lawfulness of slavery is apostolical. 
And accordingly they go on to tell us that, ‘they who hold that what is a moral 
evil in one case is a moral evil in any case, ought to rescue the Apostles from the 
censure necessarily involved in such a judgment.” Perhaps they ought, but we re- 
ally know of nobody that holds this, in the unqualified manner in which they have 
stated it. Certainly we do not, at any rate, but we do held, that whatever is a yiola- 
tion of moral natural law in one ease, is a violation of it in every case. For instance, 
we believe it to be wrong to lie in any case, even if piety to God or disinterested be- 
nevolence to man were the professed object of it. We say the same thing of slave- 
holding ; it is essentially unjust, and therefore it is a moral evil in all cases, We 
may be told too, perhaps, that ‘‘ he must be a weak philosopher or divine” who thinks 
that a thing which is a moral evil in one case must necessarily be a moral evil in any 
case ; and we will allow it, but we know it to be just as true, that he would be a 
very unsound and unsafe casuist, who would apply euch a principle to defend a viola- 
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tion of the law of nature. ‘Tf it (slavery) must be a moral evil in any case, the 
Apostles were guilty of tolerating a sin, a known sin.” Not so fast. brethren; you 
may not have proved, after all, that the Apostles have tolerated slavery. ; 

We must remark here, that we may do well to be cautious how we admit this ad- 
venturous and bold assertion, for the following reasons : 

Ist. Ifthe Apo-ties renily tolerated slevery, ii is reasonable to suppese they would 
have told us themselves the grounds end reasen of their doing so, end not have left us 
to learn from other sources that certain circumstances existed at that time, and then 
leave us to form the ingenious suppesiticn that there will serve to sceount for it. It 
Is true, the protestors assure us. not only that the Anestles tolerated slavery. but that 
they had this reason for di ing it. But the Apo: the = have not said so themselves. 
Our faith in this theory, then, (if we receive it.) must stand solely in the wisdom of 
men. Now we think it will be allowed to be a sound principle, thet whatever cannot 
be proved from the Bible itself, inde pencently of facts crawn from vrefane history, and 
theories founded on those facts, is not a doctrine of the Bible at cll, and ean form no 
part of the rule of faith and practice. Can this theory, that the Apostles tolerated sla- 
very, and tolerated it on such grouncs as ere stated in these reasons of protest, be 
proved from the Bible, and from the Bible alone? We think no body will venture to 
say so. Whether the Apostles tolerated slavery or not, it is quite certain, we be- 
lieve, that they have assigned no such reesens for doing so. The theory, then, is 
purely gratuitous; for though the existence of slavery, and of certain facts and cir- 
cumstances, similar to those which obtain in modern times, may be admitted cn the 
evidence of profane history, we have no ground whatever to apply them to a solution 
of the difiiculties of this case, This theory then is not a doctrine ef the Bible. It is 
nothing more, at best, then an ineenious supposition--a plausible conjecture. 

9d. The circumstances ureed by tue protestors as a justification of slavery, heve, 
we think, been shown to he wholly insulJcient. cr inadmissible, for thet purpose; and 
if so, it will be very unsafe to impute to the Apostles the toleration of a practice, the 
defence of which is supposed to rest on the seme gereund. ’ 

8d. We think it will be found ‘xumination, that if the passeges eddveed prove 
that the Apostles gave their sanction to slavery at all, they prove that they sanction 
it on genera! principles, independently of cizeumstances, and if so, this theory will not 
serve to cefend them, 

Let us now preceed toexanine whether the Apostles have indeed, as the protestors 
suppose, civeu their sanetion, even in this qualifed sense, to slavery. They say the 
Apostle aul instead of ordering Christian mesters to emancipate their slaves im- 
mediately, however Cangerous, unjust, difficult, or impracticable, on pain of exelu- 
rion, &c., directs both masters end slaves kew to discharge the Culies of their respective 

laces and relations.” And in confirmeticn of their views they refer to the epistle to 
*hileman, and to 1 Tim, vi. I=. 

Now we believe, indeeed, that the Apostle dces not ercer masters to emancipate 
their slaves in defiance of ivsupereble difficulties, moral and physical, whether these 
passages prove it or not. We believe the same thing ef the Synod, whether it suits 
the purpose of the protestors or not; but the question is, does this admission prove 
that either of them tolerates slavery? Does it prove it of the Apostie? For though 
the protestors may find it el! important to their cause to maintain thet there is no prac- 
ticable medium between slavery and emancipation now, are they sure there wes none 
in the Apostle’s days? If there wes, (and who dare ceny it?) it might be a wide mis- 
take to take for granted that as often as the Apostle names mesters and servents with- 
out speaking of emancipation, he must be understcod 2s giving his sanction to slaye- 
ry. A wide mistake, even if ii be admitted that some of those cervants were slaves in 
fact; for even if they were, they were servants of course, and no doubt many of them 
very properly so, he may have viewed them in reference to the duties he enjoins upon 
them, rather in this lawful and rational light, than as bound to obey, beeause they 
were considered by the Roman law the bona fide property of their masters. Are the 
protestors sure he did not?) We think we ean be perfectly sure he did, for this reason, 
amangst others, that to direct a slave as euch to obey, would be quite superfluous, at 
least, for any other purpose than the prudent one of saving himself from corporcal 
punishment ; to exhort him to obedience, 2s the Apostle does, ‘‘ in singleness of heart,” 
*¢as the servant of Christ,” &c., would be quite absurd. A slave, as such, is indeed 
no subject of moral obligation at all, as respects the duty of obedience, and cannot 
properly be so: he isa mere subject of physical force. 

It is perfectly clear that the Apostle viewed them as servants on some fair, rational, 
and moral ground, let the Roman law call them what it might. But why did he not 
insist on their emancipation, in its proper place? We cay he does; but it is most un~ 
reasonable to require, as the protestors do, that he should insist on it always, and in- 
sist on it in spite of insuperable ‘ obstacles,” and insist on it so as to be silent about 
the duties of their present condition as servants, all on pain of being claimed as tole. 
rating slavery out of deference to the Roman law, and circumstances growing out of it 
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Had the Apostle no other duties with respect to servants of all descriptions, but to in 
sist on their emancipation? If he does not insist on their emancipation as an invaria 
ble rule, it only proves what nobody denies, that there were cases then, as well as now, 
in which duty did not call for the immediate and entire manumission of the slave, who 
might in the meantime be exhorted to do the duties of a lawful — but by no 
means that he meant to give his s: 

Moreover, we think it will hardly be demed that whilst the “gene enioin upon 
servants the duties of their present condition, they ere not forgetful of the natural 
rights of mankind. They enjoin upon masters not the * charities of slavery,” as some 
would have it, but to ** render to their servants that which is just und equal”—to ren- 
der to all men their due; and they ellow the servant or slave, u he may be made free, to 
use it rather; from all which it is reasonable to imier, not mere ly that they condemn 
slavery, but that they allowed the slave entire freedom whenever it could be justly 
claimed as his duc? 

Here we submit the following question: If any member of this Synod should preach 
in the Carolinas, on one of those texts w hie h enjoins obedience upon servants, end pur 
sue his subject according to the spirit of it, without seying « word about emancipation, 
would it be fair to infer that he in any way allowed of slavery as at all ceiensidle, or to 
say, as the protestors do of Paul, th it that man instead of ordering Christi n masters to 
emancipate their slaves, directs both masters and slaves how to do the duties of their 
respective places and relations?) Tiow unreasonable! And yet it would be far more 
plausible than to draw such an inference from the Ajx stle’s preaching ; because there 
is no reason whatever to believe that servants all, or even pasties: were slaves, 
amongst the Romans, and there is no conclusive evidence that any were held as slaves 
by Christians, while perhaps there are scarcely any servants in the Carolinas, but who 
are also slaves, both by the laws of the land, and in the eye of their masters. But the 
protestors claim the Apostle to theit side, not merely from his silence about emanei- 
pation on those occasions, but they go on to assert, thet 


} , a 
inction to slavery in those cases, rany others, 
oe . s 
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he directs both masters and 


slaves how to discharge the duties of their respective places and reletions.” Now if 
this assertion means any thing to their purpose, it rust mean that he directs slaves 
and slave-holders. as such. to do the duties of that relation. But this is really the 
case, it proves more than either they or we will be willing to adent. ft proves s that 
the Apostle gives his unquali fied sanction to this relation as lawful and right in itself’; 

for what more does he do to establish the ul ofany ¢ “the other rel: tions of 


human life? 
There is no place here, then, for the theory that the Aposile merely tolerat 





{ I Civ Lou es it out 
of regard to circumstances. lt comes in too late to s!ield him from the imputation of 
giving to slavery his unqualified sanction. JT’or who would imegine that when the 
Apostle directs husband and wife. parents and children. how to discharge the duties of 
those relations, he does not intend to recoenise those relations es absolutely lawful 

but only as so under present **circumstances?” We therelfere believe the al 


Ove as- 
sertion to be rash end unwarranted. We know, indeed, that the Apostles often en- 
join upon masters end servants their respective duties, but why must it be taken for 
granted that they ever use the terms xuvaic¢ and doves, or even G2trorng and dovAcg 
in those cases in any unlawful sense, en] then try to help the matter by gratuitously 
supposing, that certain ** circumstences” rendered that sense of the terms lawful after 
all? But let us see how our reasoning will consist with the passages they have quo- 
ted. The epistle to Philemon is referred to in the first place. Bui where is the evi- 
dence that Onesimus was ever the slave of Plulemon in the true sense of the name. 
We think it more than presumable that he was not; for the Apostle asks him to receive 
him, *‘ not now asa servant, but above a servant, even as a brother ‘helene d.” The 
supposition that he was a slave before, would make the Apostle to express one of the 
tlatest truisms imaginable here, not now asa slave, but above a slave, as a brother be- 
Joved, (not now as a beast, but above a beast.) ‘That a brother beloved is indeed above 
a slave, (or beast of burden.) is indisputably true; but we should be sorry to envy any 


man the edification he could derive from such atruth. <A brother is, indeed, a con- 





trast to a slave, but it is not contrast but comparison the Apostle employs; for he 
says, ‘not now as aservant, but above a servant.” But whate ver he was before, it is 
true beyond dispute that the Apostie’s moral sentiments and feelings would not allow 
Philemon to receive him in any other character than that ae br other,” a ** brother in 


on by the apologists of slavery, to prove that the Apostle in some way recognizes the 
lawfulness of the relation, and urges the duties of it : vet how does this prove it? The 
Apostle addresses servants ‘* under the yolze,” and hile he ¢ njoins on them obedience, he 
supposes them, as the protestors believe, to have Christian masters. But the thing to 
be proved here in the first place, is, that a servant under the yoke must necessarily 
mean astlave. Wethink it has no reference to slaves 
reasons :— 
ist. Such a construction is. at least. unnecessary. The description ‘ under the 


the flesh” too, as well as **in the Lord.” But 1 Tim. vi. 1, 2, has been chiefly relied 


at all, for the two followi ing 
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yoke,” like the term 4.vAs¢ must be allowed to be at least as applicable to the 
inferior condition of servants in general, as descriptive of the peculiar condition of 
slaves, or, rather, much more so, For the term yoke in scripture, is usually descrip- 
tive of some just and reasonable euthority, or of some relation, founded in nature and 
reason, unless it is joined to something else which determines it to be in an unfavorable 
sense, as when it is called a yoke of iron, a yoke of bondage, &e. Thus, a disciple’s 
subjection to the word and authority of Christ, is called taking on his yoke, and 
married persons are said to be ** yoked together.” Here it is called a yoke simply, 
and there is nothing to determine the sense of it but its connection with the term 
CovAst, os servants, but we can no more prove from this, that it means slaves, then 
we could prove from itself, that ovo, means slaves, Neither of these terms will 
prove slavery against the other, for this plain reason, that neither of them necessarily 
means it. How then shall we determine the matter? We answer if there is 
nothing in the context to determine it with certainty, it will surely be most reasonable 
to take for granted, that the Apostle uses both these terms in a sense that accords 
with the law of nature, since they do not necessarily means any thing else; that he 
means by them nothing else than lawful servants : but, 

2d. To suppose that the Apostle means slaves by the description under the 
yoke, would absurdly limit the exhortation itself to a particular description of ser- 
vants, leaving it to be implied, that all others were exempted. Let as many servants 
as are slaves count their own masters, &c; other servants may do as they please. 
This would be a singularly unhappy construction, indeed, because slaves as such, as we 
have seen already, are not bonnd to obedience at all upon moral grounds A slave as 
euch, is not a creature recognised by the moral law, as bound to obey ; he is under the 
law of physical force; yet this interpretation would absurdly mean, that slaves as 
such, and slaves exclusively teo, are placed by the Apostle here, under a moral 
obligation to obey. We really think this decides the matter. But it will be asked, 
what then does the Apostle intend, by the descripton under the yoke, and is not 
this description totological or redundant? We answer it is easy to assign a reason- 
able object for this deserption without supposing that it has any reference to slavery. 

Ist. It forms a proper description as we have seen of the interior condition of ser- 
vants as distinguished from other men, though it is no peculiar description of slaves 
as distinguished from other servants, and so it expresses the moral ground of their 
obedience. 

2d, As it serves to distinguish the servant from another man, so it distinguishes 
the yoke of servitude from every other yoke; and, hence, the most natural render- 
ing of the passage is, let as many as are under the yoke, being servants, count their 
own masters, &e. So the expression is far from being wrong upon our construction, 

But since allowing, that the Apostle’s description of the subjects of this exhortation 
is so laid, that it might inelude those who were slaves in the eye of the Roman as 
well as any other law, what does this prove for slavery, or against emancipation.— 
These slaves, so called, were servants too, many of them, no doubt, properly so for 
the present, in the eye of the moral law. And although the laws of men always do 
wrong in calling a mana slave, that will not prove that all whom it calls slaves, are 
entitled to be entirely free, or to be released from the obligations of lawful servitude. 
Indeed it may be reasonably supposed, that more of that class of mankind, than of 
almost any other, may be servants upon moral grounds. And, hence, as Dr. Ander- 
son justly remarks, if they were all set free, they would ‘‘ generally become servants 
upon a more equitable footing.” But since we have proved that ‘servants under 
the yoke,” is no description of slaves, we may safely admit that these servants and 
the believing masters here, are correlative. /We think this doubtful, however, at 
any rate. Because it is not the copulative conjunction xo but the adversative or dis- 
cretive Je that is used in the 2d verse, and it should accordingly read, but those that 
have believing masters let them not &c., and so those servants that have believing 
masters do not appear to be the same, but to be in some respects contrasted or contra 
distinguished from those ‘‘ under the yoke.” 

On the whole, we hope it is now pretty clear, that the protestors have no just 
ground for their assertion, in the sense of it that the Apostle directs masters and 
slaves how to discharge the duties of their respective places and relations, and quite as 
little for setting this in opposition to requiring emancipation. If both public and 
domestic slavery, and oppression, existed in the Apostles days, as no doubt they did, 
it is just as true that there was a lawful, reasonable and necessary authority, both in 
the one case and the other, to which it was proper to enjoin subjection. And there- 
fore, when the Apostles direct servants to obey their masters, it would be just as 
absurd to imagine, that they give their sanction to slavery in any sense whatever, 
because some servants were slaves, and some masters slave-holders, as to believe 
that when they order any soul to be subject to the higher powers, they mean, through 
deference to ‘ circumstances,” to give their sanction to civil tyranny and public slavery, 
because some of these powers were in fact tyrannical. As none but the apologists 
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for domestic slavery, have ever put this construction on texts of the former kind ; 
s0 none but the advocates of the slavish doctrines of passive obedience and non- 
resistance, have ever given this interpretation to the latter. 

We conclude then, that the Synod were justifiable in condemning slavery, and in 
condemning it absolutely; for it has appeared, we think, that the qualified defence which 
the protestors have tried to set up for this crying abomination, is neither rational 
nor scriptural; and it will follow from this too, that they are entirely defensible in in- 
sisting on a literal emancipation, if it is found that they have done so with a due re- 
gard to the actual circumstances of the case. But whither the Synod have done 
right or wrong, the protestors are quite clear that they have broke their faith with 
the ‘* Christian slave-holders” in our communion. This is the charge which forms 
their 2d reason of protest. The proof of it is, ** they have annulled the relation 
between such masters and their slaves, while the obsiacles to emancipation are not 
diminished, but greatly increased.” This argument proceeds upon the hypothesis 
that to annul the relation between master and slave, is the same thing with requiring 
emancipation, and requiring it just as far as that relation is annulled. And as the 
proper converse of this, so far as emancipation is not at present insisted on, whatever 
be the reason of it, so far the relation between master and slave is not annulled, but 
sanctioned for the present, because there is no medium they pretend, no practicable one 
at least between emancipation and slavery. We think we have said enough to prove 
the utter absurdity of this hypothesis, and we now give notice that we shall proceed 
hereafter in the way of taking for granted that it is false. Now if this is the case, 
it might be true, after all, that the old act as really, as instantly, and as universally 
annuls the relation between master and slave as the new one; even though it for- 
bears to insist on a literal emancipation, ‘*in those states where the liberation of 
slaves was, (or was supposed to be) rendered impracticable by existing laws.” And 
who can doubt the truth of this, that will allow himself to look the old act fairly in 
the face? It is undeniably true that the act of 1911, afler condemning slavery as a 
moral evil, proceeds to order, ‘* that all persons belonging to our communion, having 
slaves in their possession, be directed to set them at liberty, unless prohibited from 
doing so by the civil law.” Now, here we have the unlawfulness of slavery and the 
doctrine and duty of emancipation in opposition to it; so far then, there can be no 
mistake; but with regard to the latter, there is an exception admitted, *‘* unless” 
&c.; but observe, this exception, has nothing to do with the doctrine of the unlaw- 
fulness of slavery ; the Synod do not propose either to relinquish or modify that on 
any supposition whatever; it wholly respects emancipation, and what it takes to 
constitute an exception to their rule of emancipation, such an exception as will con- 
sist with the principles of the act itself, is put beyond all doubt by the next clause,— 
‘in those states where the liberation of slaves is rendered impracticable.” Now 
here it is clear again, that the Synod do not propose to recede from their rule 
of emancipation on any supposition, whatever, but that it might be found * impracti- 
Now there is no need to move a question 
here, whether the Synod did right in taking for granted that it was, or might be im- 
practicable for the cause they maintain, ** by existing laws,” they had aright, it will 
be allowed on all hands, to suppose it impracticable in some cases at any rate, and they 
mentioned what appeared to them the most probable and general cause of this sup- 
posed impracticability. But the whole question between us and the protestors, here, 
is about what way they disposed of those cases, whether the cases themselves were 
real or fanciful is all one, as to the argument. And here we will allow the protestors 
to speak first. Their version of the matter is this, that ‘‘ while the act condemns 
slavery as a moral evil, it allows slave-holders to continue in communion so long as 
they perform certain specified duties to their slaves, and while emancipation is pro- 
hibited by state laws!” 

Now as their complaint against the last act is, that it annuls the relation between 
master and slave, and as they effect to set the old act in opposition to this, there can be 
no question about what they mean here. They intend to say, that the old act left 
slavery just where it found it, in those cases where ‘‘ emancipation was prohibited by 
the laws,” saving that it passed a mere theoretical condemnation on it; in short, ac- 
cording to them, it condemned it in theory, but sanctioned it in practice, upon con- 
dition of the ‘* slave-holder’s” agreeing to perform ** certain specified duties,” to this 
species of property ; such duties as are called in the south the ** charities of slavery.” 
Moreover, it must be observed that the condition on which the act agrees to forbear in- 
sisting on a literal emancipation, is not correctly stated, whether they designed it or 
not. For though the act says in the first instance, ‘* prohibited by the civil law,” it 
is explained in the next clause, of such a prohibition as rendered emancipation imprac- 
ticable. But let the act itself now speak on this point. 

‘*In those states where the liberation of slaves is rendered impracticable by existing 
laws, it is the duty of holders of slaves to treat them with as much justice as if they were 
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liberated.” (to give them suitabie food, ac.) and when their services justly deserve it, 
to give them additional COMME naation.” 

Now here are two things: Ist. In general they are to treat them with as much jus- 
tice as ifthey were free. This con surely mean nothing less than that where an ac- 
tual emancipation Was, or Was supposed to be impossible, they were allowed to sub- 
stitute, not slavery, as the protestors will have it, but a virtual for an actual emanci- 
pation. The slave's right to actual freedom is of course recognized, and all claim to 
hold him as slave property from that moment relinquished. 

2d. This not enly recognizes their right to humane treatment and religious instruc- 
tion, whieh every man owes to his family and dependents, but among other pieces of 
** justice” which the act requires, one is, to pay them for their services. This was 
surely toallow them to possess the rights of freemen, and entirely neutralises and de- 
stroys the idea of proper slavery. t 

But now the protestors come forward, under cover of this act too, and attempt to 
protest these servants, who ought to have been, either actually or virtually free since 
1811, back again into the character and condition of slaves, and complain that the 
Synod’s fail hes been violated, ‘by annulling the relation between them and their 
masters!" (prch puder!) And what next? <A claim of damages to be sure. We 
have every reeson to expect this, aceorcing to their principles ; for while they hold, 
what we fully admit, that the late act annuls the relation between master and slave, 
they also maintain, whet to be sure we co net admit, that this is the same thing with 
requiring instant and universal emancipation, for they will remember they proved this 
against us by the Ist resolution, only because thet resolution annuls this relation ; 
and all this they say wae done in violation of the old act, the charter under which, ac- 
cording to them, slave property has been held since 1811, by the * Christian slave- 
holders,” as they call them, with whom we are eennected. Now surely, if all this is 
true, they have good reason to ccme before the Synod with an argumentum ad homin- 
em, at least for damages to their clients. You are sensible yourselves, brethren, that 
consistency requires something of this kind from you now—why this hesitating? —well 
it comes, but it comes in the following hypotheticalshape: ‘+ But if Synod do make eman- 
cipation in all cases an absolute term of communion, they should, in justice to such 
members, allow them some compensation, and a reesonable time.” But why this if? 
Can you have any coubt of it? You know yeu assumed it at the beginning, and told 
us it was the ** principal thing you judged it necessary to protest against ;” the thing 
but for which you would not have protested at all, and you proved it the same way 
you prove here that the Synod have overturned the old act, broke their faith with 
‘Christian slave-holders,” and incurred a claim of damages, viz: by annulling the 
relation between master and slave. [s it then doubtiul, after all, whether condemning 
slavery as absolutely unlawful, and so annulling the relation between master and 
tlave, is the same thing with requiring instant and universal emancipation, even at the 
expense of abolishing the relations of lawful servitude? May be there is a medium 
between these two things vet. 

We are now done with the protestors on this point, but it may be proper, and per- 
haps necessary, to say something further here about the two acts and the difference 
between them. First, then, they are entirely the same in principle, as we have proved: 
second, they differ only in this, that whereas the old act, after placing all slaves held 
by our members ina state of virtual emancipation, and securing their right to be paid 
for their services, consents to leave them for the present in the hands of their employ- 
ers, or masters, on the belief that existing laws, where slavery chiefly prevailed, ren- 
dered it ‘impracticable’ to do more, at least in general cases : the new act takes up 
the matter here where the old one left it, proposes to carry on the actual and entire 
liberation of€these servants to all the extent to which it can be carried consistently 
with the just rigts of the master, anl the inclination and circumstanccs of the servant 
himself. That such a design is in its own nature laudable and right, that it falls fairly 
within the province of the church, as a duty she owes both to masters and servants, so 
far as both may be members of the church ; and that this is the proper limit of the mat- 
ter, so far as the church is concerned, we think ought to be admitted; and by unbiassed 
minds, generally, will be admitted. And the provisions of the act will be allowed to 
be in strict accordance with this. Although this goes beyond the old act, that it is 
in perfect agreement with its principles on the subject of emancipation is easily seen. 
For the first act left the servants, it is clear, under the power of slave-holding laws, 
because and only because it was, or was supposed to be, impossible to extract them, i. e. 
it left them there only till their entire liberation should be found * practicable,” other- 
wise it was evidently the intention of the framers of the act to have required emancipa- 
tion absolutely, or at any rate without any other restrictions than those we have stated 
above to belong to the new act. The Synod had the right then, and it was plainly 
their duty too, at any future time after the passage of that act, to take up the matter 
ugain, and carry the actual liberation of those servants still farther, if they conceived 
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it to be practicable, by any provisions they could make on the subject. And it may 
be proper to remark, that the call to do so seemed to be very loud, when it was noto- 
rious, and openly avowed, that the circumstance of their having left those servants in 
the hands of their masters, in obedience to what they supposed an imperious necessity, 
was construed into an allowance to hold them in slavery. 

Let us now proceed to the third reason in the protest :—‘* They protest against this 
act, because in requiring the instant emancipation of slaves, it requires church mem- 
bers to do something as the condition of continuing in communion, which js not in 
their power.” 

This, they say, the Synod do virtually admit, in the second and third directions, 
which suppose time and delay. Now what is it that the Synod ‘‘ admit?” Not, 
surely that they require instant emancipation. ‘That, the protestors are not asking them 
to admit now; they think they have proved it long ago, and are now taking it for 
granted ; as of course they do not ask or expect them to ** admit” that they are incon- 
sistent with themselves, in requiring instant emancipation by the resolutions, and dis- 
pensing with it in the directions. No, but the thing they suppose the Synod to ad- 
mit, by those directions, is, that to require instant emancipation is to require an im- 
possibility. ‘Then, surely, ‘they will now admit, on their part, that they and the Synod 
are of one mind, unless they will insist that the Synod are requiring what they them- 
selves own to be an impossibility. We will allow them their choice here. If they 
say they and the Svnod are now agreed that instant emancipation is not required by 
the act, and that the directions prove this, then they stand before the Synod protesting 
against them for requiring a certain thing, and proving at the same time that they 
have not required it, and still protesting against them. Ifthey say that they and the 
Synod are not now of one mind about this matter, then the charge they are bringing 
against the Synod, by their reasons of protest, is just this: that they are requiring 
what they themselves own to be an impossibility. Now if they choose the first of 
these, they stand convicted of the most glaring inconsisiency ; and if to escape this 
charge they cling to the second, they are offering to the Synod the most intolerable 
insult imaginable. On either supposition this reason of protest is entitled to no reply, 
so far as they attempt to sustain it by the directions, 

But the second part of this reason of protest is fairly enough entitled to some notice, 
They say the ‘‘act requires in some cases things that are contrary to one another.” 
The first resolution and the fourth, they think, are at war, because the first condemns 
slavery, and the fourth requires the master to mainiain superannuated slaves. Diree- 
tion third requires the consent of the slave in order to his freedom, which they suppose 
implies that he shall remain in slavery if he chooses. Direction fourth allows slaves 
to he retained for remuneration, &c. Iflow the condition of persons so retained is to 
differ from that of slaves, they can soon tell, by looking into the old act, and agree- 
ing to understand it in its most obvious sense. That there is a lawful medium be- 
tween slavery and emancipation, and that that medium may be lawfully adopted, when 
nothing better can be done, we think will be acknowledged by all candid and impartial 
persons, who understand the subject. Although the protestors ‘‘ know,” and we 
know too, ‘that the laws in slave-holding states refuse to know a person of color in 
any other character than that of a slave.” does not prove to us, that his master is 
obliged to know him in the same character, any more than the fact that the laws of 

the United States as regards the running of the mail on the Sabbath, will oblige us to 
know no difference between the Sabbath and another day. 

The fourth reason of protest against the act is, ** Because it requires Presbyteries 
and Sessions forthwith to carry into effect the intention of the first resolution, in all 
eases, without liberty to judge of the expediency, reasonableness, humanity, or justice 
of the immediate application ot the requisition.’ 

It will not be pretended by our protesting brethren, we suppose, that the directions 
of superior courts should ordinarily leave the inferior a liberty to judge of the ‘* expe- 
diency, reasonableness,” &c., of calling their members to account for doing what is 
‘clearly condemned by the law of Ges,” And you have said, ‘* that you do not find 
fault with this act for saying” so of si lavery. What, then, is the matter? You are 
willing to admit that it is right on any one of the three suppositions you mention. 
We will choose to assert the fact, notwithstanding your assertion, that ‘it cannot be 
pretended” that any one of them are true. We “believe that the mere possession of 
slaves, (by which we suppose you mean holding men in slavery,) is as really a crime 
against the law of nature as murder and adultery, and we think you ought not to deny 
this, and still cleave to your theory of *‘ circumstances,” at the e xpense of dissipating 
your own concessions on this subject into mere theory, into empty air, as we have 
seen. And if you will agree to this, all will be well enough vet. You and the Synod 
will agree at once, and you will not ask a diserctionary power to dispense with the 
moral law, nor even to delay to insist on vour people to keep God's commatiiunsiite. 
Every thing else in this reason has been materially answered above. 
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The fifth reason protests against the act because it will be, as they suppose, ** high- 
ly injurious and unjust to the negroes themselves.” 

And how does this appear? Proceeding upon their old assumption that emancipa- 
tion is to be both ‘instant’ and universal, they think it will make terrible havoc. 
This phantom is got up again, is sent to the south under the authority of the Synod, 
where it raves with the fury of a demon, compelling men and women to emigrate, 
and with reckless indifference to the tears of husband and wife, parents and children, 
dissolving all the ties which bind them to their country, and to one another ! 

But since it is our proper business to reason, we are obliged to ask here, even at 
the expense of interrupting this tragic display of the horrors of emancipation, what has 
all this to do with the Synod’s act? If it is meant for argument, we must tel] the 
protestors that it proceeds entirely on a fulse assumption. There is no evidence for 
this assumption; there is every evidence against it; and the protestors have twice al- 
ready betrayed their consciousness of its falsehood. Moreover, there is an express 
provision in the act, that no slave shall be compelled to emigrate. This must effectu- 
ally prevent those direful scenes, which are here portrayed in such glowing colors.— 
We do not see it necessary to say any thing further on this topic, only for the purpose 
of correcting an injurious mistake into which they have here fallen. They say the 
slaves are chiefly interested in this matter. This we deny. We say it is their mas- 
ters, who are, or ought to be, chiefly interested in it, as it is viewed by the Synod. As 
regards the slaves, it is only a natural evil, which it is not so directly and properly, 
the object of the church to attempt to remove, as of some philanthropic society. But 
as regards their masters, it is a moral evil, which it is the duty of the church to endea- 
vor to put away. If the slaves were chiefly interested, no reason can be given why 
the Synod should concern themselves about the slaves of our own people more than 
those of others. This misapprehension of the Synod’s object, prepares the way, how- 
ever, for the charge of folly and fanaticism repeatedly insinuated in those reasons of 
protest. 

There is yet another matter here, which may require a reply. They say that to re- 
quire masters to give up their younger slaves will conflict with the fourth resolution, 
which requires them to support the aged and infirm, as it will disable the master even 
to support himself. It must be confessed, indeed, that the act makes no provision for 
this case ; for it takes it for granted, that while it is a man’s duty to support his family 
and dependents, he ought to do it only by honest means. We cannot allow that man- 
stealing is an honest means: and if our mercy and sympathy is appealed to to grant 
this, we oppose to it the claims of justice. ‘I the Lord love judgment and hate rob- 
bery for burnt offering.” 

The sixth reason protests against the act because it can, (as they say) effect very 
little good, though executed in its fullest extent, and will certainly produce much evil. 
The evils that must attend the execution of this act, according to them, were detailed 
under the preceding reason, and it must therefore, be the proper object of this one to 

rove that it will do little or no good, This they endeavor to show will be the case 

oth with regard to emancipation and with regara to those who are not for the present 
to be emancipated. Now, if by ‘ eflecting very little good” the protestors mean that 
emancipation itself will have no good in it to balance the supposed great evils of that 
immediate, indiscriminate and universal emancipation against which they profess to 
have been all along protesting, then this reason is quite intelligible and entirely con- 
sistent with the preceding one. So much so, indeed, that we would naturally have 
expected that this and the preceding should have been conjoined into one, so as to run 
thus; that while this act for immediate, indiscriminate and universal emancipation, 
will do little or no good, it will be productive of the most serious evil. But when the 
protestors say the act will do very little good, this cannot be their meaning for two 
reasons, 

1. They have maintained no such doctrine in this dispute, at any rate, as that 
emancipation would not be, in itself, good to the negroes. They have maintained, to 
be sure, that instant and universal emancipation would be a great evil, but that surely 
a restricted emancipation itself, would be no good, is by no means a fair inference 
from the other, nor have they given us any right to draw such an inference. But, 

2. Their own declarations and reasonings will best explain what they mean by the 
act ‘doing very little good.” ‘+ The benefits, (they say,) they (the negroes) will re- 
ceive from it, will be very far short of what is probably expected by many who are in 
favor of the act.” How so? Is it because emancipation itself will be a small benefit? 
No: but because, (as they say,) very few can be liberated, even according to the act !” 
And they go on to show, correctly enough, that the act contains at least three restric- 
tions, in order to prove that ‘‘ according to the act,” ‘‘ but a very few can be liberated.” 
Now what shall we say to this? Why nothing to be sure, but that this act so unli- 
mited and unrestrained on the subject of emancipation, in the judgment of the protest- 
ors, turns out to be an act with three restrictions, on the same subject, in the judgment 
of the same protestors, and that therefore they appear on the whole before this Sy- 
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nod in the character of men protesting against two views of this act, which are as dis- 
tant and as opposite as the zenith and the nadir. As no ingenuity can reconcile theso 
two things, we shall choose to hold them to their last assumption; for although we 
think it argues toward an opposite extreme, it is in reality much nearer the truth than 
the first, and accordingly we insist that their protest should now drop, It is a house 
divided against itself, and it has accordingly ‘+ come to desolation.” — a 

The second sense in which they suppose this act will do no good, is, that it will not 
ameliorate the condition of those who are to be for the present retained under the re- 
strictions of this act with regard to emancipation. But as, according to their former 
assumption, none were to be retained, at any rate, ‘all were to be instantly emanct- 
pated.” If, therefore, they have any ground to protest against the Synod here, it is 
not for making inefficient provisions with respect to those, but for inconsistency in 
making any provision for them at all. But, 2dly, whatever is the object of this act, 
it must be absurd for those who stand opposed to the whole object and design of it to 
protest against its provisions, not as likely to affect that object, but because they will, 
as they suppose, defeat that object, through their inefficiency. As protestors it is 
perfectly clear, then, they can have no title toa reply. We may remark here, how- 
ever, that it may be the duty of the Synod, for sake of the object they have in view 
in this act, and for the sake of all that are disposed to concur with them in their de- 
sign, to review the provisions of it, and if they find them in any respect inefficient or 
inapplicable, to make whatever alterations they may think necessary. It is not the 
business of this committee to give any opinion on that subject, but only to answer ob- 
jections, so far as they are proposed consistently with the character of protestors, and 
so far as those protestors are consistent with themselves. 

The two remaining reasons have no necessary connection with either of those as- 
sumptions, and may therefore be entitled to some attention. 

The seventh reason protests against the act because it enjoins the infraction of state 
laws, and unnecessarily exnoses our members to their penalties. How so? Direction 
fifth enjoins Sessions to acquaint slaves with what Synod have now done in behalf of 
their natural rights. Do the laws of the south, then, forbid ministers and their Ses- 
sions to teach what is justly due to all men according to the Scriptures? If so, the 
case is plain. ‘‘Obey God rather than man.” There might be some appearance of 
truth and justice in the above pretence, if it could be shown that the Synod have gone 
out of their sphere, as an ecclesiastical court, and, as mere politicians, encouraged the 
slaves to rise and assert their *‘ natural rights.” But this they have not done. What 
they have done in behalf of their natural rights, has been only in the way of applying 
the divine law to the case, in order to convince their masters that it is their duty be- 
fore God, to ** undo the heavy burden, to break every yoke, and let the oppressed go 
free.” 

This information, they say, would not only be useless to the slaves, but calculated 
to excite a spirit of insurrection. This is surely to reason after the flesh. How do 
the protestors know that this information would be useless to the slaves?) The Apos- 
tle Paul thought otherwise, when he tells the slave, (1 Cor. vii. 21,) ‘If thou may- 
est,” &c. He has no scruple from sedition laws to tell this to the slave himself, ina 
public epistle, to be read in the church. Will teaching what is due from man to man, 
according to the moral law, have any tendency to excite a spirit of insurrection? Or 
is it true that our own people, as well as others, are holding a class of human beings 
insuch a condition that it is dangerous to tell them what justice and the law of nature 
requires, and to let them know that a certain branch of the Christian church concedes 
this justice to them? 

But even admitting that such a consequence might incidentally follow, it eould be 
no reason against compliance with a moral duty. ‘* The fear of man bringeth a 
snare.” Butit may be said, one can still teach them the doctrines of the gospel, &c. 
To this we answer, that besides that it can never be lawful to keep back any part of 
divine truth from any class of mankind, it will be utterly in vain to pretend a concern 
for their souls, whilst we are trampling upon their bodies ; to affect a desire to put 
them in possession of the blessings of Christianity, whilst, contrary to the principles 
of natural religion, we deny them the rights of men. 

But such an infraction, they think, is forbidden by Romans xiii. 1—5, Titus iii. 1. 
Indeed? Then we desire to know how this can be reconciled with the forecited 1 Cor. 
Vii., 21., if the powers that be, command slaves to be kept in profound ignorance of 
their natural rights, as we should think they must do in the south, from the reasoning 
of our brethren here ? 

But we now come to what is no doubt the strongest reason with the protestors. 
‘The duty, to say the least, is doubtful, not imperious.” We are far from thinking 
so, and we have given our reasons. But why is it doubtful? Is there any doubt that 
negroes are men, and that, abstractly considered, we owe the same duties to them 
which we owe to other men? No doubt of this: ‘‘ But all that is in question it seems 
is only an alienable right.” But waving all controversy here, about whether libert~ 
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itselfis an alienable right, surely the right of negroes, 23 well ea others, to understand 
the law of nature, and to know that its principles are allowed to be applicable to them 
as well as others, is not analienable right. But whether this right is alienable or un- 
alienable, is all one to the controversy. It seems it is ‘* counterbalanced” at any rate, 
‘‘by rights as sacred,” ‘the right of self-preservation, and the public safety.” This 
counterbalancing system, it must be owned, is extremely convenient, and admits of 3 
most extensive application. Who sees not that we may in this way excuse ourselves 
from the performance of any duty which we think accords not with our interest or ou 
safety? We have only to put the duty in at one end of the sexles, and our own cor - 
cerns inthe other, and we shall soon see that there is either a preponderance in favor 
of the latter ; or which will just answer the purpose as well, there will be a perfect 
eyuipoise, as here ; the scales will be ‘* counterbalanced ;” and a consequent state of 
perpetual dubiety will take place. , 

Afterall, we doubt whether this balance is not a mere human invention, and too much 
like that balance of deceit inthe hand of Ephraim. (Hosea xii. 7.) And that he used 
it too, fora similar purpose, is evident from what immediately follows : ** He loveth to 
oppress.” With the leave of the protestors, we will substitute for it the balance of the 
sanctuary, and in those scales we will always find that the duties we owe to God and to 
one another, outweigh considerations of private interest and public safety ; and that 
where we are ordered to obey the divine will, in opposition to what is apparently wise 
and safe for us, we have really a better remedy than what politicians think, viz., the 
one of doing our duty, trusting in God, and leaving the event to his wise and gracious 
disposal. 

But, ‘* such an infraction,” they add, ‘* may suit the zeal of the fanatic, but cannot 
command the respect of sober judgment.” Why so? ‘The plain reason is this. It 
disturbs the equilisriam here, an equilibrium adjusted too with the greatest nicety, and 
which appears to be the result of *‘sober,” indeed, if not of very sound ** judgment.” 
To this we shall make no further reply. Impartial judges may, perhaps, doubt, after 
all, the right of the protestors to insumate the charge of ianaticism against the Synod, 
in relation to this act, and to arrogate to themselves the exclusive claim to be men of 
** sober judgment.” 

The cighth and last reason protests against the xet on account of what they call the 

precipitancy with which it was carried through the Synod. 
' This reason involves no principle whatever, and requires no reply. Those who may 
think it of any consequence to be correctly informed of the history of this act, will of 
course consult the Minutes of 1831, and thea will correct the partial and imperfect re- 
presentation of this matier by the protesiors. xe 

On a review of the ground we have gone ever, we think it will be apparent, that 
whatever may be the defects in the details and provisions of the Synod’s act, there is 
no fault whatever to be found with the doctrine of it, nor is it, when correctly repre 
cented, liable to any charge on the seore of consistency. But while the protestors 
have entircly file to establish these charges against the act, the have themselves 
fallen into the five following mistakes : 

1. The have mistaken an absurd and extravagant caricature of the act for the act 
itself, and against this mistaken use of the object, a great part of their argument is 
levelled. 

2, They fall into this mistake, and endeaver to suppert it all along, by a false hypo- 
thesis. viz: that there is no medium between slavery and an actual and literal eman- 
cipation; and hence they come to imagine that the Apostles ere giving their sanction 
to slavery, when they are only laying down the duties of « lawiul and reasonabie ser- 
vitude, according to the law of nature. : ae j pea 

3. They adopt a false hypothesis about the law fulness of slavery in certain ecircem- 
stances ; which they sct up in opposition to the docirine of the act, and, as we have 
seen. in contraventien of the law of nature and the immutable principles of justice. 
This we take to be their *pw7ov Levdog, their radical error, and this we think clearly 
lies at the foundation of al! the opposition the Synod have encountered on this subject, 
and so long as slave-holders themselves can shelter under this vain subterfuge, it will 
be itapossible to bring them either to emancipate their slaves, or to treat them accord 
ing to the principles of justice and equity, while they are retained in their service. 

$. As they misrepresent the late act, so they mistake the act of 1811; and as we 
have seen, in affecting to oppose the Synod under the sanction of that act, they have 
taken cround on which that act refuses to spread its shield over them. 

5. ‘hey misrepresent the character and object of the Synod with relation to the 
whole matter, as if they contemplated nothing higher than to do an act of kindness 
and humanity to the slaves, whereas they are more concerned to rescue their masters 
from the guilt of slave-holding. ; 

6. As a natural consequence of these mistakes, they have imagined the act to be in- 
consistent when it was not, and attacking it with a misguided zeal, they have been 
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caught in their own snare, and fallen themselves into the most glaring inconsistency 
and absurdity. 

And now, to conclude, we would hope our protesting brethren are, or may be yet, 
so far convinced of the truth of these things, as to be induced to relinquish their op 
position, and concur with the Synod in their endeavors to abolish, within the pale of 
our communion, an abomination so offensive to God, so disgraceful to the Christian 
church, and to human nature itself. JOSEPH SCROGGS, 

JAMES MARTIN, 
JOUN WALKER. 


Art. Il. The Sin of Nadab and -lbihu. 
(Continued fiom page 201.) 


Tue scriptures, we have seen, hold up the doom of Nadab and Abihu, as a soiemn 
warning to the church to the end of time, to sanctify the Lord, in our drawing nigh to 
him according to the appointed order, and to glority him, by keeping his ordinances 
‘*pure and entire.” What a sword must have pierced through the soul of Aaron, 
when he saw those sons, whom he no doubt, fondly thought, would be a comfort to 
him in his declining years, and a blessing to the church, when he would be ‘+ gathered 
to his fathers,” suddenly perishing before him! fire coming forth from the mercy seat, 
and in the very act of their sin, striking them down before the assembled thousands 
of Israel! monuments of the holy indignation of the God they had insulted, and thus 
proclaiming, by a voice more terrible than the thunders of heaven, that ‘* the Lord 
will be sanctified in them that come nigh him, and before all the people will be glori- 
fied!” Had they died in defence of the truth, had they fallen by the hand of the ene- 
mies of the truth, for their zealous adherence to the commandments and institutions 
of the God of their fathers, Aaron might have gloried in the fall of his young sons. 
But ah! to see them struck down, blackened and loathsome corpses, sacrifices to the 
just displeasure of a holy God; to see them sinking in death beneath his angry frown, 
for their impiety and presumption, even if he might hope that the punishment went 
no further than death, must have wrung his heart with unutterable anguish. And did 
not Aaron deserve to be thus corrected, and thus see all his fond hopes blasted? He 
had himself, been guilty of a similar crime. He had himself innovated on the ar- 
pointed institutions of Jehovah. Soon after the Lord had proclaimed his law in ter- 
rible majesty from Mount Sinai, when ‘he shined forth from Mount Paran, and 
came with ten thousands of his holy ones,” when there were thunderings and hght- 
enings, and a thick cloud upon the Mount; and when before the terrible voice of the 
eternal God, the three millions of Israel trembled, and with one united voice, and in 
the most solemn manner, thus coyenanted with their God, ‘all that the Lord hath 
said will we do, and be obedient ;” soon after this, yea while the glory of Jehovah 
still rested on the top of the mountain, where he made darkness his pavilion, these 
faithless people cry to Aaron, ‘‘up, make us gods, which shall go before us; for es 
for this Moses, the man that brought us up out of the land of Egypt, we wot not 
what has become of him.” Now observe, that the Israelites (and Aaron knew this) 
were not so brutalized, as to worship the work of their own hands, as il it could save 
them ; they used it as a ‘‘ medium of wership,” a help to their devotions, in worshtp- 
ping the true Jehovah, the God of Israel. This is evident, from the language of 
Aaron, ‘‘to-morrow is a feast to the Lord,” (Exod. xxxii. 5.) Observe too, that 
the sacrifices ofiered before it, were those the Lord had appointed. Still this 
did not free them from the guilt of idolatry, the sin of adding to God's institutions, 
nor shelter them from the displeasure of him, whose worship they had thus polluted. 
Aaron appears to have made no objection, to the sinful request of this guilty people ; 
and though he was then spared, from the terrible slaughter, which the Levites, as 
the executioners of divine justice, were commanded to make of their guilty brethren, 
when three thousand fell in their blood; yet, he lived to see his guilt written in the 
blood of his sons, to adore the mercy that had spared him, to confess, in humble 
submission, the justice of the fearful stroke, and the awful danger of adding to or 
tvking from the appointed ordinances of God. He was forbidden even to bury his 
dead. He, and his other two sons, Eleazer and Ithamar, were forbidden to show 
any outward signs of mourning ; and however troubled in spirit, they must go on, 
in the discharge of their duty, ministering for the living, while Mishael and Flzaphan, 
the sons of Uzziel the uncle of Aaron, were commanded to come near, and carry their 
brethren from before the sanctuary, out of the camp: thus reminding the bereaved 
relatives, that the glory of God, and the discharge of their duty to him, must be 
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dearer to them, than the nearest and dearest earthly friends, who now lay dead, and 
withering before them. ‘* And Moses said unto Aaron, and unto Eleazer, and unto 
Ithamar, his sons, uncover not your heads, neither rend your clothes, lest ye die, and 
lest wrath come upon all the people: but let your brethren, the whole house of Israel), 
bewail the burning which the Lord hath kindled.” As these monuments of divine 
indignation, were borne through the camp, to their graves, what must have been the 
feelings, of the thousands of Israel, as they looked on their lifeless bodies! What a 
solemn awe, must have filled every soul! And while with holy fear, they bewailed the 
burning which the Lord had kindled, must they not also have resolved, in the most 
scrupulous manner, to observe all his commandments, and ordinances, lest they too, 
should all likewise perish, and become burning monuments of his justice, in the fire of 
hell? ‘Then Moses said unto Aaron, this is it that the Lord spake, saying, I will 
be sanctified in them that come nigh me,” &e. Moses here, probably, refers to 
Exodus xix. 22, and xxix. 43—44. Indeed, the language of the text, is the substance 
and language of the whole of God’s law, commanding us to worship him with reve- 
rence and godly fear ; to worship him, in all things, as he has appointed ; not to trifle 
with his institutions, nor add to what an infinitely wise God has deemed sufficient ; 
lest he add to us the plagues written in this book. But was not this language of Mo- 
ses harsh and unfeeling? The poor father’s heart was bleeding ; might he not have 
expected sympathy from a brother, an only brother. ‘‘ A brother is born for adversi- 
ty,” and Moses showed his reverence for his God, and his tenderness for his beloved 
brother, in the best way. He reminded his afflicted brother, that the judgment, though 
heavy, was deserved. His sons had insulted the holiness of God, had called in ques- 
tion his infinite wisdom, and acted as if they knew better how to worship him, than his 
own Spirit could prescribe. They did not ‘ sanctify” God, by worshipping him ac- 
cording to the appointed way; they dishonored God by neglecting his institutions, 
and preferring their own inventions, and thus his holiness and glory, which they had 
attempted to sully, and his power, which they had braved, called for their destruction. 
Now, my brother, shall your feelings be spared, or God dishonored? The words of 
Moses to Aaron imply also that their death, as a signal display of divine justice, would 
vindicate God’s holiness, fill all who heard of the judgment with salutary fear, and 
thus the name of the Lord would be glorified, and his holiness adored in the church, 
to the end of time: while those who innovated on his institutions afterwards, and thus 
sinned both against the word and against such judgments, would be left without ex- 
cuse. ‘I will be sanctified in them that come nigh me.” In our worshipping the 
holy God, we ‘come nigh” to him, and in this worship we must ‘‘ sanctify” him, by 
reverential and adoring thoughts of his holiness, majesty, and power, by a strict and 
heartfelt obedience to all his commandments and ordinances: willing to be saved in his 
own way, to worship him according to his own appointment, and thus ‘‘ glorify” him 
before all the people, by not preferring our will to his, but observing all his ordinances 
as he has delivered them, neither adding nor diminishing : thus showing our respect for 
his wisdom, our reverence for his authority, and our zeal for his glory. 

Having made a few general remarks on the danger of innovating en the divinely ap- 
pointed order of Jehovah's worship, of daring to offer common or strange fire in his 
service, and thus defile his holy institutions by inventions and additions of our own, 
we proceed now to mention some instances in which, at the present day, human in- 
ventions are forced into the worship of God, erroneous opinions taught in his name, 
and thus ministers and people become guilty of offering strange fire before the Lord. 

And, first, the unsanctioned and sinful means employed in endeavoring to excite the 
animal feelings, and thus produce a revival of religion. And here, let not our views 
be mistaken. We are far from meaning to say aught against a genuine revival of religion. 
No. A real revival of ‘‘ pure and undefiled religion,” a revival produced by the Spirit 
of God, giving his blessing to the faithful preaching of the truth; a revival, such as was 
once seen, when, at the Reformation, the true doctrines of the Gospel that had so long 
been opposed, perverted, or buried, by antichristian Rome, were plainly and zealously 
defended and preached ; a revival, such as was seen in Scotland from 1638 to 1650, 
when the word of the Lord had free course, and was glorified in the conviction and 
conversion of sinners, in the edification of saints, in the churches’ walking together in 
the fear of the Lord, and in the comfort of the Holy Ghost; in ministers and people 
laboring and praying, not only that sinners might be gathered to Christ, not only that 
the church might be large, but also pure, that the king’s daughter might be all glori- 
ous within, her clothing of wrought gold, that she might be brought unto the King in 
raiment of needle-work, with gladness and rejoicing ; such a revival we would hail 
with joy ; for sucha revival we earnestly pray, and to all the instruments used by the 
Head of the church, in its advancement, we would bid ‘‘ God speed.” But a revival 
that consists in mere animal excitement, while the truth is not preached ; a revival, 
produced by a system used to work on the animal feelings—a system, which pretends 
to make Christians in a way that would supersede the ‘* plan of God’s regenerating 
grace,” with all its machinery of *‘ anxious seats,” and “‘ protracted meetings,” and all 
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accompanied by language not only erroneous, but even blasphemous ;* such a revival, 
and such instruments, cannot be the work, nor receive the blessing, of the Holy 
Spirit. There can be no revival, no conversion of a soul to God, but through the 
truth, as an instrument, explained and applied by the Spirit, who never acts in quick- 
ening the ‘‘ dead in trespasses and sins,” without the word. If in what is termed a 
‘¢ revival,” then, the truth is not preached; if the individuals said to be converted, are 
grossly ignorant of the truth; if its subjects do not receive the whole truth of the 
Bible, its predictions, its histories, its threatenings, its promises, its doctrines, its 
precepts, its every ‘“‘iota,” as true: if, while they may hold that some of the truths 
are more important than others, they do not hold that evrey truth, and every tittle is 
true, and necessary to be believed, and that because the mouth of the Lord hath spoken 
it; if it is a revival, in fine, that leads its advocates to be careless of steadfastness in 
the truth, to speak against those who bear a testimony for the truth, to disregard or 
oppose any one of the truths of the Bible, such a revival cannot be the work of the 
God of the Bible. We say again, then, that all those revivals and ‘anxious meet- 
ings,” and excitements, where a love for the truth, a holy earnestness and watchful- 
ness for the purity of the truth, are not their inseperable attendants, are not real revi- 
vals, are not blessings to the church, but a sad and affecting sign of the spread of error, 
the withdrawing of the Spirit, the impending of the desolating judgments of heaven. 
Without passing any judgment at present on the boasted revivals of the day, without 
deciding whether they are real or pretended, yet we do unhesitatingly say, that a sys- 
tem of excitement, destitute of the stamp of divine authority, the use of means un- 
sanctioned and unauthorised by the word of God, however successful they may seem 
to be ; cannot rationally be expected to be accompanied by the blessing of the Spirit ; 
nor will apparent success excuse the guilt of those who thus force their unauthorised 
inventions into the worship of the unchangeable God. He has appointed means of 
his own for the building up of his kingdom and the conversion of souls, the prayerful 
and persevering use of which, in simplicity and godly sincerity, he will own and bless, 
Still we must wait on God till the set time to favor and build up Zion is come; resting 
assured that in due season we shall reap, if we faint not. But if we use means which 
the Spirit has not prescribed ; if we deviate into ways aid inventions of our own, from 
the * good old way” marked out by Jehovah in the word, we cannot expect that he 
will own such defections by bestowing his blessing. ‘The errors and inventions of 
men will never meet with the approbation of the God of truth. Tell us not that they 
do receive his blessing. ‘Tell us not that these new inventions, these anxious seats 
and anxious rooms, this separating the anxious from the unconcerned, this calling upon 





* What are we to think of language like the following, used by ministers in the Presbyterian church, at their 
“ protracted meetings,” and in urging sinners to come to thetr anzvious seals. One of these “ new measure men,” 
in other words, one of those men who offer strange fire in God's service, and prefer their own inventions to his 
word; who act as if they did not believe that the word contains a full and complete rule of duty ; thus addressed 
a large collection of people :—** Now I want you distinetly to understand, that all the Holy Spirit does in con- 
version, or regeneration, as they call it, is to convince the conscience that you are sinners. ‘This he has done 
for-you. Now the rest of the work you must do yourselves. Resolve to serve the Lord this moment, and if 
you will do it, rise up. This now, thank God, is all the regeneration we want.” Another thus testifies, speak- 
ing of protracted meetings :—** Sinners are urged to rise, to take certain seats, to kneel, to go to certain places, 
and the like, with an earnesiness which indicates that by so doing they are almost sure of being converted, and 
by refusing, almost sure of being lost.’ The Journal and Telegraph has the following language :-—*‘ We state 
the facts precisely us they were reported to us, by two excellent clergymen, who declared to us that they were 
eye witnesses of what they stated. One of them informed us, that at a protracted meeeting at which he was 
present, addresses were made which brought out no less tian 300 persons upon the anxious seat. A clergyman 
whose name is well known in the western part of this state, then arose, and declared to these persons, in so 
many words, tilat the Holy Ghost haddone all for them that he ever would do, in having convinced them of sin; 
that the rest of the work they had to do for themselves; and requested that as fast as they gave their hearts to 
God, they would rise, Presently one arose, ind another, and another; the minister meanwhile calling out, ‘one, 
two; three, thirty, forty,’ &c., glory to God! until the whole three hundred were actually upon their feet in token 
of their being converted. The minister then said, ‘The Holy Ghost tells me now, that you must all pray.’ 
Upon which the whole three hundred men, women, and children, fell upon their knees and commenced prayin 
audibly at the same time. Some of the language that was used by one of the clergymen was, if we understan 
the import of language, downright blasphemy ; «nd that is the reason why we refrain from reporting it to our 
readers. The other clergyman to whom we have referred, has given us an account of a species of fanaticism 
which prevails to a considerable extent in his region, under the name of ‘travail of soul.’ The first step to- 
wards this, subsequently to conversion, is a state of perfect sanctification, to which the individuals suppose 
themselves to arrive by a sort of extra cffort in the way of self-dedication. This prepares them for the ‘ travail 
of soul,’ and the idea is nothing less, than that they actually participate in the agony of the Lord Jesus Christ 
for sinners. They fasten upon some individual, whose sins they desire to bear, and earnestly pray that the 
burden of his sins may be rolled off upon them; and when they suppose they see the burden coming, they feel, 
or profess to feel intense pain; and while it is actually upon them, they often faint, and writhe, and seem ready 
to sink under it; and when it passes off they give thanks to God, that a sou! has been born into the kingdom, 
And though the individual for whom they have travailed may be sunk in all iniquity, they never pray for him 
afterwards, being fully assured, that sooner or later he will actually be converted. In some instances they have 
gone so far as to claim the power of working miracles, and in one case, at least, an individual solemnly dechured 
that he had cast out a dumb devil, and that he saw it when it came out! It is understood that some who have 
fullen into this fanaticism, have hitherto been highly respectable, and whiat is still more deplorable, there are 
nmong them several ministers of the Gospel.” (For the above quotations, see the Presbyterian June 20th, 
April i8th, 25th, 1832.) And all these errorists are holding communion with the Presbyterian church, to its re- 
motest bounds; and all are embraced, by the false charity of the day, though they should sting the whole faith 
of the church, and the hopes of the believer, to death. To hear of such errors and blasphemies, is enough to 
make the very flesh tremble ; and afford fearful evidence that they who forsake the standard of the word and 
offer “ strange fire before the Lord,” will be given up to strong delusions. See the terrible threatenings of the 
great J AM against the churches of Asia, on/y for not exercising discipline against certain errorists in their com- 
munion. Rey. ii., 14, 15, 20, 
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A certain class to etand up, or come forward to be prayed for; together with all tire 
varied machinery used in attempting to excite a revival ; and all, most affecting to 
relate, accompanied by unscriptural representations of the truth—tell us not that 
though unsanctioned by the Bible, that though they will not bear the appeal to the 
law and the testimony, that though when weighed in the balance of the sanctuary, they 
are found to be the light and empty inventions of men, yet still they succeed. They 
may seem to succeed for a season, they may seem to be countenanced by an apparent 
success ; multitudes may be brought into the visible church, may become professors, 
but it does not follow of course that they become heirs of glory. We read of certain 
individuals, the ancient Pharisees, who while they rejected the word of God, loved 
their own inventions and innovations on divine worship, pretended to be uncommonly 
zealous and holy; and manifested as much anxiety to * fill their synagogues with pro- 
selytes,” as certain individuals around us; were as liberal in the use of unauthorised 
means, compassed sea and land to make one proselyte ; and what then, when he was 
made? ‘* Yemake him,” saith our Lord, ‘* two-fold more the child of hell than your- 
selves.” 

Now observe, the Lord does not condemn deep anxiety in ministers and people, iu 
endeavoring to win souls. Oh no; they should labor, as it were, night and day, en- 
treat sinners to be reconciled, earnestly, and instantly to flee from the coming wrath: 
but he condemns the unauthorised and unscriptural means used in making converts, 
by the Pharisees. And thus he will still frown upon unscriptural means used in fill- 
ing churches. Tell us not, boast not then, of the success which has followed the use 
of these unauthorised means. The Pharisees had success, too, in the use of their own 
inventions, and it was a common saying of theirs, too, ‘‘ that when one was made a 
proselyte, he became entirely like a new born babe.” We see, however, what a diffe- 
rent estimate the Head of the church formed of them, and their converts, and their in- 
ventions. And even granting that all the converts made by the use of these unscrip- 
tural means now, are real converts; still, this will not clear those who thus innovate 
on God’s institutions, nor prove these inventions to be sinless. We know that Jeho- 
vah maketh even the wrath of men to praise him; but we also know, that this does 
not justify the angry man, nor excuse the revengeful, bloody persecutors of the truth, 
and people of God, because he has made their malevolent designs the means of bless- 
ing the church ; the very ‘‘ blood of the martyrs is the sced of the church.” 

We have before shown, and let it ever be borne in mind, that numbers are no proof 
of the correctness of a principle or practice. Noah was right, though immense num- 
bers, myriads, a world, was arrayed against him. Numbers added to a church by un- 
scriptural means, instead of being a proof that the unsanctioned means are lawful, are 
rather a proof that multitudes are given up to strong delusions to believe a lie, because 
they receive not the truth in the love of it. A real revival of religion will often thina 
church, separating the mere professor from the believer, the precious from the vile, the 
stony ground hearer, the worldly hearer from the doer of the word, the chaff from the 
wheat, the lovers of the truth from the friends of error. 

‘*Demas hath forsaken us, having loved tie present world.” ‘+O Timothy, keep 
that which is committed to thy trust’—the truths and ordinances of God, the precions 
treasure of the Gospel: keep it pure. and unadulterated by the profane babblings, and 
inventions of men; or, as the Vulgate Latin version reads, ‘+ profane newness of 
words,” contrary to the form of sound words which the Holy Ghost teacheth ; and op- 
positions of science, falsely so called, boasted light and knowledge which is opposed to 
the truth; ‘* which some professing have erred concerning the faith.” 

If we forsake God, by leaving the direction of his word, have we not reason to fear 
that he will leave us to follow our own delusions, to be carried about by every wind of 
doctrine, to make shipwreck of the faith and the soul? And observe that the zeal, or 
the good intentions men may have in their human inventions and additions to God's in- 
stitutions, do not justify these pollutions of divine worship. Nadab and Abihu doubt- 
less had good intentions in presenting incense to the true God, and it was right in- 
cense too, though the fire was not taken from the altar, Gideon had good intentions 
doubtless, in making an ephod : the Colossians, in subjection to ‘‘ ordinances after the 
commandments and doctrines of men.” Yet, not one of them had the warrant of, nor 
was justifiable by, the word of God. The good intentions of men, we say then, will 
not excuse their inventions from the charge of idolatry and will worship, nor shield 
from the consequences of that fearful rebuke of an awful, jealous God, ‘* Who hath 
required this at your hands?” If you go forward without the pillar of the word, you 
cannot but stumble and fall ; if you enter the battle without the armor of God, ‘ the 
sword of the Spirit,” you cannot but be conquered. a 

Secondly : We may mention another instance, in which at the present day, minis- 
ters and people are guilty of offering *‘ strange fire before the Lord,” viz: in forcing 
psalms and hymns of human composition into the worship of God ; and on this, as we 
cannot here enter into a full discussion of the question, we shall be brief. 
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The advocates of human psalmody have less warrant tor their presumptuous inno- 
Vations, than even Nadab and Abiluu. After the solemn warning given us, by the 
sudden and fearful death of these young priests ; after repeated junctions, and threat- 
enings, uttered by God arainst ever) one Who should dare to add to, or take from his 
word and ordinances ; they pass by the ‘+ flre of the altar,” the psalms spoken by the 
voice of Omnipotence, and sent from heaven, to ** walk in the light of their own fire, 
and inthe sparks that they have kindled.” The ‘scripture psalms and hymns, and 
spiritual songs,” which we are commanded to sing with grace in our hearts to the 
Lord, are all the word of God. Ev: ry word of them is pure—they are the fire of 
the altar, the sword of the Spirit, quick and powerful, sharper than a two-edged sword, 
piercing to the dividing asunder of the soul and spirit, discerning the thoughts and in- 
tents of the heart, staining the pride of human glory, driving the powers of darkness 
from the soul, opening the prison to them thal are bound, and enabling the ransomed 
soul to sing in triumph, “he brought me up out of a horrible pit, out of the miry 
clay, and set my feet upon a rock.” ‘* Whom have lin heaven but thee, and there is 
none upon the earth that I desire besides thee!” ‘The remark of the ** pious and ju- 
dicious Halyburton,” in reference to his preaching, may with equal force be applied 
to the words of praise which we address to God. In his memoirs he observes; ** that 
though God make use of the words of men for leading into the meaaing of his own; 
yet it is the very words of scripture by which he conveys his influence into the heart ; 
and that when he found the word had done good, it was usually God's own word in the 
scripture brought in, in his sermons.” 

Psalms of human composition are fire of our own, the polluted inventions of a re- 
bellious people walking ina way not good, after their own thoughts.” 

We must engage in nothing in divine worship, for which we have not an express 
scripture warrant. The advocates of human psalmody urge, that they are not, in so 
many words, forbidden to sing psalms of human composition. So might Nadab and 
Abihu have urged, that they were not forbidden to use strange or common fire ; but 
then they had no command. as we have seen. nod warrant for what they did, and they 
died before the Lord; for their presumptuous innovation, on the appointed worship of 
the great and terrible God, there went out fire from the Lord and devoured them.— 
The Lord, we have seen, had sent down fire from heaven upon the altar of burnt of- 
fering, commanding that that fire, should be kept constantly burning there, and never 
go out. Now, though He had no where said, ** in so many words,” that this fire of 
the altar alone, should be used, and that every other kind of fire, was forbidden— 
(though men might deem the one as good for burning the sacrifice as_ the other,) yet, 
this was evidently implied. It was evidently the will of the Eternal God, that ‘ his 
fire, should be used in his service,” and not that his gift should be slighted, and a hu- 
man invention preferred. Now apply this to the scripture psalms. As he sent fire 
trom heaven, so from heaven he has given a ‘+ Book of Psalms” to be sung in his 
praise ; plainly intimating, that it is his will, that this book of heaven, and this alone, 
must be used in this part of his worship, and that to throw that book aside, and take 
‘*fire,” psalms of our own, in preference, is to insult the God of heaven, to call in 
question his infinite wisdom, and expose ourselves to his cesolating judgments. Ask 
vot then, as the guilty Nadab and Abihu probably asked—** why not this fire as well 
as that? (why not these psalms, as well as the scripture psalms?) * will not this burn 
as well as that.” It is from the appointment of Jehovah, that any part of his word, or 
ordinances is effectual in pulling down strong holds, in breaking hard hearts, and 
breathing into the dead in trespasses and sins, the breath of life. Men may deem 
their mawkish etfusions, better poetry, and more calculated to ‘* promote devotion,” 
than the sublime and heavenly words of God himself; but though they may excite the 
animal feelings, they are not the appointed instrument for breaking the rock in pieces, 
they are our own, ** torn, and lame, and sick ; should I accept this of your hand? saith 
the Lord.” No matter, though a man possessed all the wisdom of a Gabriel, though 
he could speak with the tongue of men and of angels, though his poetry, should be 
melody itself, and even exceed ‘+ Watts’ jingle,” as far as an angel's knowledge ex- 
ceeds that of a worm of the dust; still, in divine worship, it has not the divine ap- 
pointment, and it would fall as powerless on the heart of stone, as dew upon the ada- 
mant; it could no more raise the soul to God, than it could the dead from their 
graves ; while the feelings it excited, might be as little connected with genuine godli- 
ness, as the idolatries and inventions of the Chinese. 

We repeat that every part of divine worship, derives its efficacy from the divine ap- 
pointment. Not that God is confined to these, but because they are the means he has 
in sovereignty appointed, and with which he is pleased to give his blessing. God 
doubtless could, in an extraordinary manner, renew and raise the soul to heaven, with- 
out the instrument of the word, without any means whatever ; but he does not, and 
will not. Thus, in the natural world, it would be as easy for Jehovah, to cause the 
hghtening of heaven to refresh the parched earth, and water to burn and consume it, 
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as it 1s for him to cause his rain to bless the * springing thereof.”’ and lis ligihtmnug to 
burnand destroy. It was owing to the divine appointment, that the waters of Jordam 
healed the Leprosy of Naaman the Syrian. T'hey had no more nalwral virtue, than 
Abana and Pharpha, rivers of Damascus, though those waters would never have re- 
moved the plague. It was owing to this appointment, that the strange and apparently 
useless instrument, the sound of the ram’s horn, levelled with the dust the walls of 
Jericho. It was owing to this appointment that the brazen serpent, ereeted by Moses 
in the wilderness, was effectual in healing the tormented, dying Israelites. Wher 
stung by the fiery serpents, HW some one among them had formed a brazen serpent, 
handsomer, as he might think, than that formed aecording to the divine appointment, 1f 
every Israelite had made a brazen serpent for himself, they might have looked on, and 
hoped, till the fiery poison drank up their spirits, and their eyes were glazed in ceath. 
When they looked to the brazen serpent Jehovah had commanded ‘Moses to erect, 
then, and then only, did he protmise, that whoever looked thereon should live. Ever 
the death of Christ is effectua! for the salvation of the dying soul, not merely from his 
infinite dignity and glory, not merely from his bleeding on the cress, and bearing al} 
the sins of his people there ; his death derived its eflicacy also from the appointment of 
the Father, because God made him to be sin for us, and appointed that he should suffer 
mn his people’s stead, and that his death should ge for theirs, 

We might mention many more instances, in which, at the present day, ministers and 
people are guilty of offering strange fire betore the Lord ; guilty of holding and teach- 
ing for doctrines the commandments of men; proclaiming the abslity of the sinner, 
while denying justification through the imputed righteousness of Christ, the fall and 
total depravity of human nature, salvation by the free and unmerited grace of God, 
and many other momentous truths : thus bearing aloft the standard of rebellion against 
the head of the church ; thus neglecting the fire of the altar, the truths of revelation, 
for the fancies and inventions of men. But we hasten to close, with a few remarks or 
the duty of Christians, in this day of backsliding, solemnly to observe the mjunction ot 
Jehovah, to *‘ contend earnestly tor the faith which was once delivered uuto the saints.” 
This duty is especially necessary vow, when error is breaking in upon the churches 
like a flood, and will be necessary, until the uncreated angel of the covenant shall lift 
up his hand to heaven, and swear by Him that liveth for ever and ever, that time shel? 
be no longer: till, in the world of glory, al/ the doctrines, promises, mysteries, pro- 
phecies, every tittle of the book of God, shali be seen in the light of eternity to be in 
deed necessary, glorious, essential, and worthy of God. "fill that last great day, there 
is not a doubt that error will exist, and truth, more or less, be hated and opposed. 
And till then, the friends of Christ must display the banner for the truth, testify 
against error, and armed with the weapons of the spiritual armery, stand fast m the 
faith, and courageously fight the battles of their Lord. 

This contending earnestly for the truth, is the duty in which we should be found 
engaged, if we would be blessed with a genuine revival of religion. It ts indeed said, 
that ** contending for the truth may be carsied too far,” because, say errerists, Ht causes 
a decay in the spiritual life, it is opposed to revivals of religion. ‘Tihs foul slancer ox 
the word of God, is the offspring of that false zeal of the day, that hatred of the light. 
that mechanical sanctification which labors by its ** anxious rooms and anxious seats,” 
and the other usual external excitements unsanctioned by the word of Ged, to create « 
revival. Read the page of inspiration and the history of the church, and you will find 
that the men whose labors were blessed, and who were used as instruments by the 
Spirit, for effecting a real revival, a real reformation of religion, were men who loved 
the truth, who were willing to die in its defence, and whexe lives were one continued 
scene of contending for the truth. Read the language of Poul, and John the beloved 
disciple. ‘Ll am not ashamed of the gospel of Christ, I take you to record,” &ce.— 
(See Romans i. 16; Acts xx. 26; Gal. i. 18; 1 John iv. 1; 2 John x. 11.) Look 
again at the page of history, look at Luther and the reformers of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Had they adopted the spirit of indifference to God's truths, which prevails so 
extensively in our day, they would never have been honored by the Spirit as imstru- 
ments for effecting that glorious revival and reformation, from a worse than Egyptian 
darkness, the horrible blasphemies, the ridiculous superstitions, the soul-shackling 
and iniquitous system of the popish Antichrist. 

Let it not be said, then, that comtending for the truth may be carried too far. As 
well might it be said, that holy opposition to sin may be carried too far: sin, which 
has poisoned both bedy and soul, slain the accumulated dead of ages, changed this 
world into a Golgotha, and kindled the flames of hell. As well might it be said, that 
the beauty of truth and holiness, and the glories of eternity, may be too well described ; 
and the danger of error too plainly pointed out ; error, which leads the soul to trust in 
a refuge of lies, opposes the truth of God, makes Him a liar, exposes to the sword of 
his vengeance, and has written upon her path in ‘* letters of fire,” this path is the way 
to hell, going down to the chambers of death.” Contending tor the truth may be car- 
ried too far, because, say some, it destroys peace, it is not popular. No: but itis 
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« duty. If there is peace in error, it ts a false peace, and ithis a duty, it isa real cha 
city. to rouse the sinner from his carnal security, to cut down by the *‘sword of the 
Spirit,” the word of God, the gowrd under which he imagines he can be sheltered from 
the storm of wrath, and to point him to the only refuge where true rest and peace can 
be found. 

Contending for the truths of the gospel, in a gospel spirit, cannot be carried too far. 
The * pure word, the whole word, and nothing but the word,” will be the watchword 
of the Christian, and though for his faithfulness many may deem him contentious, still 
he must de his duty, oppose error, and defend the truth, even at the risk of being call- 
ed, like Jeremiah, by the whole earth, ‘a man of strife, and a man of contention.” Is 
it not evident, that opposition to the deast truth of God's word, is antichristian, and that 
the native tendency of the beasted liberality of the day, is to banish truth from the 
earth, consien the Bible to oblivion, and lead us to treat it as an idle dream, a book 
that may mean any thing or nothing? ITs it not evident, that if we give up one truth, 
Lecause some good people, some learned men, have neglected or denied it, that on this 
principle of false charity and accommodation, we must give up every truth of the 
blessed gospel ?—for what truth, by an ungodly world, has not been denied or cavilled 
at? Is it charity, then, to flatter men in their errors, to shut their eyes to their dan- 
wer wher standing on the brink of a precipice? Is it love to the poor sinner thus to tell 
him that he need not believe al/ that Jehovah reveals, need not try to he and to do all 
that God commands? Is it real charity to souls, to fritter away the declarations of the 
gospel, to cut down the truths of the Bible, to square with the feelings of the carnal 
mind, te be faithless to certain truths of God's word, when to be thus faithless is to be 
popular? Is this charity, is this love to sows. love and faithfulness to Christ? No: 
it is the spirit of Satan, liar es he is, stealing an angel's form to deceive. It is 
palming upon the world the deadly delusion, that if a multitude do evil, the ** number 
of the sinners is an apology for the sin;” that if a human invention in God's worship, 
or a neglect of some of God's truths, is only not unusual and unpopular, it is not crimi- 
nal. It is breaking down men’s regard for what Jehovah ved, and leading them on 
to the brink of infidelity ; for, ‘*if'a man may disbelieve ome truth, and yet be free from 
sin in so doing, he may disbelieve two; and if two, four; and if four, ten: and if ten, 
half the Bible ; and if half the Bible, the whole: and if'a man may be a deist and yet 
bein a safe state, he may bean atheist and yet go to heaven.” 

Modern charity is very different from the charity of the Bible. Modern charity pre- 
tends to be an angel of light, while she ts a lying spirit, an angel of darkness. Instead 
of ‘rejoicing in the truth,” instead of bearing aloft the torch of truth, she would 
quench that light in eternal darkness. Her breath is poisonous and deadly; the truth 
cannot live in the atmosphere of modern charity. She inculcates an accursed indiffe- 
rence to the truth, and ealls her conduct diberal and benevolent. She breathes her 
deadly tlattery into the sinner’s ear, tells him that if he is sincere, all will be well; that 
the truths he disregards are little, non-essential truths, and that good men, and great 
amen, have neglected and denied them. She cares not for the truth, and therefore easi- 
ly agrees to bury it, and go over its grave, and shake hands with error and infidelity. 
‘Thus this evil spirit acts, and then with an impudent front, thanks God she is no bigot 
because she has trampled down the precious truth, and led ministers and people to be, 
like the unjust steward, liberal at another's expense, and prodigal of property not their 
own. 

Say not, then, it is bigotry to be so particular about little things. Ifit is a truth 
of God's word, if it is an appeintment of high heaven, it is not a little truth, it is not 
uniuaportant or non-essential. Little as men may deem it, it is God's word, and bears 
the stamp of his authority, and in neglecting it, you despise God, and dishonor Him 
whose ‘‘image and superscription” it bears. Besides, Jehovah himself has laid it 
cown 2s an incontrovertible maxim, ‘He that is faithful in that which is least. is 
faithful also in much; and he that is unjust tm the least, is unjust also in much.” Te 
that is faithless in the defence of little, l+.s momentous truths, will, in the hour of 
danger, be found faithless in those thatare greater. Error is poison to the soul. By 
indulging the least error, opposing the least truth, churches and individuals imbibe a 
moral poison, which may issue in the withering of their graces, in the loss of souls ‘in 
the infliction of the judgments of heaven. ‘A little leaven,” saith our Saviour, in 
direct reference to erroneous opinions, ‘* leaveneth the whole lump.” It is the duty 
then, not only of Christians individually, it should be the distinguishing characteristic 
of the church to defend the truth, by opposing errorand sin. She should be a faithful and 
undaunted witness. She should study the preservation of the purity of the truth, in 
her doctrine, discipline, and worship; having ever in view the command of her Lord 
‘* Stand ye in the ways and see, and ask for the old paths, where is the good wa : 
and walk therein, and ye shall find rest for your souls.” When the church thus faith. 
fully and fearlessly discharges her duty to her covenant God, and to a dying world 
then, and then only, can she expect the blessing from her glorious Head, “ comforting 
all her waste places; making her wilderness like Eden, her desert like the garden of 
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the Lord; causing her to look forth as the morning, fair as the moon, clear as the 
sun, and terrible as an army with banners.” 

May we not see in thenext place, cause of lamentation for the neglect of God's 
word. ‘ Rivers of waters run down mine eyes, because they keep not thy law.”— 
The grossest darkness, utter ignorance of the word, covers the greatest part of our 
unhappy world. Asia, we have seen, crouches beneath the diabolical delusions and 
falsehoods of Mahomet on the one hand, and a cruel and bloody idolatry on the other. 
Africa is a moral waste, a land of darkness, outrage and desolation. A great part of 
Europe, South America, the southern provinces of North America, are lying beneath 
the power of the Roman beast; while many Protestant churches, in these northern 
provinces, have drunk largely of the cup of this *‘ mother of harlots.” The islands 
of the sea are defiled by the most loathsome and bloody cruelties. Almost the whole 
body of the Jews, in the different parts of the world, continue to blaspheme Him, 
whom their father’s slew. When turning from this affecting view, to Protestants, to 
churches called reformed, to those who profess to be governed by the word, we see a 
spirit of backsliding and aposiacy from the truth extensively spread ; while the bit- 
terness of scorn and insult is heaped upon the few, who conscientiously endeavor to 
stem the torrent of impiety and error; and as covenanted to their God, to be found 
faithful. ‘* For this our heart is faint ; for these things our eyes are dim, because of 
the mountain of Zion which is desolate.” ** Why is his chariot so long in coming? 
Why tarry the wheels of his chariot? O Lord, how long? Forever? Spare thy peo- 
ple, O Lord, and give not thy heritage to reproach.” Let it be our daily and earnest 
prayer then, that the chains of error and sin, which hold a guilty world in bondage, 
may be broken; and the heathen given to Jesus for an inheritance, and the uttermost 
parts of the earth fora possession. ‘* Ye that make mention of the Lord, keep not 
silence; and give him no rest, till he establish, and till he make Jerusalem a praise 
in the earth.” Plead, that the dark cloud, the moral pestilence which covers and de- 
solates this miserable earth, may be scattered by the breath of the Lord, the word of 
truth, the beams of the Sun of righteousness. Plead, that the triumphs of the cross 
may extend over the world, that divisions and corruptions of churches, speculations and 
inventions of men, may give place to the peace, and love, and simplicity of the gospel. 
Plead, that in our own favored country, the truth as it isin Jesus, may prosper and 
prevail ; that sin and error of every kind may fail before the standard of heaven, the 
pillar of the word ; and that hearlhening to the commandments of the Lord, our peace 
may be as ariver, and our righteousness as the waves of the sea. Plead, that the 
whole world, groaning beneath the power of the ‘old serpent the devil,” agonized 
by the poison of sin, through whicl:, he has filled it with lamentation, mourning and 
woe, may be rescued from his cruel grasp, and this kingdom of sin and death, become 
the kingdom of our Lord Christ. Plead, that the empire of Saten may soon be utter 
ly destroyed before the sword of the Spirit, and souls, held in his galling fetters be 
set free, and by the torch of truth, be lighted to glory. Plead, that the banner of the 
truth may be carried forward till it waves in every land, and reigns in every heart, till 
the idolatries and cruelties of heathenism, the bloody and deluding systems of Ma 
homet and antichrist, fall before it : and the veil which covers the heart of the Jews 
be rent asunder, and they led to look by faith to Him, whom their fathers pierced, and 
mourn for that piercing ; and adoring Him, as King of kings and Lord of lords, be 
brought ‘‘as an offering unto the Lord, out of al] nations, upon horses, and in chari- 
ots,” to the holy mountain the house of the Lord: and that amongst Protestant 
churches, the gospel may again appear in its purity, power, and glory. May the 
Lord hasten it in his time. Bow thy heavens O Lord and come down. Othon that 
dweliest between the cherubims, shine forth. Return, we beseech thee, O God ot 
hosts; look down from heaven, and behold and visit this vine. ‘Turn us again, O 
Lord God of hosts, cause thy face to shine, and we shall be saved. 


-- --~+- - + SY 


Art. III]. Notice of a Commentary on the Book of Psalms. 


Commentaries on the Scripture, may in respect to their design, be divided into two classes, 
some are chiefly intended for the help of the ministry, and others for general use. It is proper 
that those of the former class should be learned, critical and voluminous ; but those of the 
latter class to answer their end, should be brief, plain and practical. And as no part of the 
Scriptures, either is, or ought to be in more constant use among us than the Psalms, an ex 
planation of them answering the latter description, is peculiarly desirable. The Psalms are 
not to be ranked among the portions of the word which contain many things hard to be under 
stood. On the contrary, they are generally so plain that the greatest difficulty of the exposi- 
tor is to find any thing to elucidate. Yet, though there be no obscurity in these, or in any 
part of the Scriptures, there is such a depth that we see the plainest things only in part; and 
there is still need to search them, and there is a great advantage in works which draw forth 
to our view the riches which they contain and direct us to the profitable use of these treasures. 
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Commentary on the Book of Psalms. QND 


The advantage of a plain and practical exposition of the Psalins, connected with the verse 
translation, appears to have been strongly impressed upon the mind of the late Mr. John M’- 
Culloch, a pious and intelligent elder of the Associate Congregation of Philadelphia. Many 
years of his life were almost exclusively devoted to the preparation of such a work for the 
press, though he declined its publication previous to his decease. The manuscript is at pre- 
sent in my hands, and a considerable part of it has been perused with much satisfaction. The 
abilities of Mr. M’Culloch for such a performance are very generally known to the ministers, 
and to many other members of the Associate Church. ‘This work had been prepared as early 
as the year 1813, and after corrections made during succeeding years, the whole was again 
transcribed in 1821, and appears to have received additional amendments till the termimation 
of the writers valuable lite. 

The following is the title prefixed to the manuscript: ‘+ The Book of Psalms according te 
the version used in the Church of Scotland, with explanatory and practical observations.’’— 
After a short advertisement stating the design of the work, there is a preface of greater length 
containing a plain and pointed defence of the Psalms as suitable for the wership of God, and 
superior to every thing introduced in their place by human authority. The proposed plan of 
publishing, is similar to that of some editions of the Psalms already in use, with notes by 
Henry, Brown, and others. The verse translation is to be separated into paragraphs of con- 
venient length, and the notes are to be intermingled. Some specimens of the work are now 
sent for the pages of the Monitor in order to ascertain whether the friends of the deceased 
would meet with encouragement to publish the whole. ‘The following is the comment on the 
first three psalms, and may serve as a specimen of the manner in which the whole would be 
published, except that the verses of the Psalms are not printed, but are noted in figures at 
the places where they are to be introduced. 


Psalm I.—This Psalm exhibits the character of the righteous and the wicked, as well as 
the final issue of their opposite principles and conduct. 
real happiness. 

Verse 1—3. (from the Psalm Book.)—These verses describe the righteous man, both as 
to what he practises, and from what he abstains. A good man, though he may at times err 
from the path of rectitude, does not in general follow the company nor mix in the conversa- 
tion of the ** ungodly,’ who habitually disregard the divine law. He does not * stand in 
the way of sinners;’’ but avoids those immoral persons who make a constant and avowed 
practice of iniquity. He ‘sitteth not in the seat of the scornful;’’ nor occupies the place of 
such as teach infidel principles, make a mock at sin, or deride holiness. On the contrary the 
godly man * delights in the law of God.’’ He esteems it to be holy, just and good. He em- 
braces the whole doctrine of revelation, lives by faith upon the promises, and stands in awe 
of the threatenings of his God. His ‘* meditation’’ on divine things is constant ; he recalls 
them continually to his recollection, and finds them profitable to mis sonl. He makes the 
Bible his counsellor, and is governed by its decisions. It is precious to lim as revealing a 
Saviour, and bringing life and immortality to light.—** Blessed is the man’’ of such a charac- 
ter; happy is he who isso employed. His soul shall ** presper,”” and grow in grace. The 
divine influences in an abundant measure descend upon him; and cause him to bring forth the 
truits of holiness in all the duties he owes to God and man: The end of this course shall be 
everlasting life. 

Verse 4, 5.—‘ But the ungodly are not so."’. They are not like the righteous in their dis- 
position, behaviour, happiness nor end. ‘They do not fear God nor regard his word; they are 
vain and urprofitable, worthless and injurious. ‘Tossed and driven by every lust and every 
temptation, they are restless and unhappy.—Because of their evil principles and wicked prac- 
tices they shall not ** stand in the judgment’ 
yood men. 


It shows us what is true wisdom and 


of their own consciences; nor in the jadgment of 
They shall not be adinitted into the ‘* congregation of the righteous”’ in heaven: 
but will be condemned in the great day of the Lord, when he shall render to every one accord- 
ing to his works. : 

ferse 6.—‘* The Lerd knoweth the way of the godly’ and of the wicked. The whole 
heart, words and actions of both are open before him. Tle loveth and approveth the ‘ right 
eous;"’ they shall be admitted into the mansions of felicity. But the * ungodly’’ shall per 
ish; driven away like chatf and burned with unquenchable tire. 


Psalm I1.—This Psalm primarily refers to David at his advancement to the throne of Israel; 
and foretells his victories over the surrounding nations. 
complished in Christ, as King in Zion. 

Verse 1—6.—David met with much opposition in his way to the throne; and after he was 
crowned many nations leagued against him. But their hostility issued in their own ruin.— 
He was a type of Christ. In all ages of the world have kings and people assembled openly 
and in ‘ rage,”’ or have taken secret and crafty ‘ counse! against Jehovah and his anojnted.”’ 
Egypt and Babylon; Rome, Pagan and Anti-Christian; Herod, Pilate and the people of the 
Jews; Mahomet and his followers; the immoral and profane, have attempted to frustrate the 
divine purposes concerning the exaltation of Messiah, and the salvation of his church. They 
said, who is the Lord, that we should obey him? J will not have this man to reign over 
us. ‘ They broke his bands and cast away his cords,’’ rejected his laws and would not sub 
mit to a? try They rose in open rebellion against him. ‘* Why did they rage?” 
Enmity of heart against God, truth and holiness, urged them to resist and reject the benevo 
lent plans of the Deity for the salvation of men by Messiah, the Lord Christ. But their op- 
position was in vain. The Lord is ‘‘in heaven’’ observing all their impious plans, and all 
their malicious efforts. He holds them as it were in derision; for folly and weakness, as well 
as wickedness, marked their conduct. ‘They could not frustrate his purpose, nor delay its ex- 
ecution. The victory over them was easy. He only ‘‘ spake to them in wrath, and vexed 
them in displeasure,"’ and immediate ruin was the consequence. What signal vengeance has 
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overtaken persecuung princes and nations! Pharaoh and Nebuchadnezzar, Herod and Pilate. 
Nero and Julian, wits the whole nation of the Jews are monuments of the divine indignation 
So shall perish all the enemies of the Lord and his Christ. 

Verse 7—Y.—The persons in Trinity are equal in power and glory. But in the economy ot 
redemption they sustain distinct characters.—The Father is represented in scripture as a sov- 
ereign offended by the sin of man, yet substituting his Son in the room of an elect world. In 
pumshing him he sustained the honors of Deity as righteous and just, vindicated the holiness 
of his law, and made an honorable way for mercy to tallen men. The Sonengaged to assume 
human nature, to obey, suffer and die tor his people. In this way he brings glory to God, to 
wen salvation, and gets an honorable reward to himself. The Holy Spirit applies the bless- 
ings purchased by Christ to the souls of men, and makes them meet for heaven. Harmonious 
in the council of peace, and united in executing the plan of redemption, are the persons in 
Trinity. In these verses then we have the counsels of heayen opened, and the sovereign 
** decree’’ made from eternity ** declared’’ by him who is the messenger of the covenant.— 
The Son-ship of Christ is co-eval with the decree. It is like the Father from everlasting.— 
But being obscured during his humiliation, it was particularly manifested at his resurrection. 
As a Son, the heir of all things, he then publicly entered upon the possession of the ‘‘ inher- 
itance,’’ which, as the reward of his obedience, was promised him by the Father. He ‘asked, 
and the heathen were given to him.’’ Innumerable multitudes have submitted to his govern- 
ment, and acknowledged him as their Saviour and Lord. The proudest of his enemies who 
refused his mercy have been punished; and by the ‘iron rod” of his wrath ‘‘ broken like a 
potter's vessel.’"—At the last decisive day, the Sonship of Christ, and his divine power as 
Judge of all, will be evident to an assembled world. ‘Then from the throne of his glory he 
will pass the irrevocable sentence, advancing his people to eternal bliss, and consigning his 
enemies to the abodes of despair. 

Verse 10—12.—We have here the eall of the gospel. To ‘kiss the Son’’ is to believe in 
the Lord Jesus Christ, to love and to obey him. Since the Son of God is unalterably estab- 
lished on the mediatorial throne, kings, rulers and judges of the earth are called to submit to 
him as their superior Lord; and give him religious worship and adoration. This is their 
wisdom and their duty. It is the only way to eseape the divine indignation.—Messiah need 
not put forth all his strength to destroy his enemies. If “his wrath is kindled but a little, 
they perisi’’ instantly and forever. ‘* Blessed’? then, unspeakably happy ‘are they that put 
their trust in him;’’ embracing him as their Redeemer. Such shall be happy in his presence 
forevermore. 


Psalm HI.—A Psalm of David when he fled from Absalom his son. 

The faith, patience and prayers of David under a very great affliction are here recorded. 

Verse 1—4.—When David committed his great sin in the matter of Uriah and Bathsheba, 
the Lord threatened to punish him, 2. Sam. xii. 10, 11. The rebellion of Absalom wasa 
signal part of the chastisement. Sensible of the divine goodness in pardoning his sin, as to 
its eternal consequences, David took the temporal punishment kindly at the hand of his God. 
He murmured not; and by this Psalm itappears that his prayers were fervent, and his faith 
and hope in lively exercise. Enemies, indeed were numerous, and their language insulting. 
‘* Many said, there is no help for him in God.’’ For his crime the Lord has cast him off, and 
we shall prevail against him. But David knew whom he had believed; and that the divine 
purpose and promise, with respect to his possession ofthe throne, and his eternal salvation 
were unalterable. He therefore firmly trusted, that God who was his “ glory,’ whose ser- 
vice was his delight, whose favor constituted his happiness, and who had hitherto sustained 
him, would not only protect him asa ‘ shield’’ during the conflict with his fees, but ‘lift his 
head’’ from its present degraded state, and restore his kingdom with increased security and 
honor. ‘To his faith he added prayer. He ‘*eried” and he knew that ‘‘ the Lord heard him.”’ 
From * his holy hill’ from his throne in heaven, God had sent an ‘* answer.’’ Orders were 
issued from the Sovereign of the universe in his favor. This secured him victory, final and 
complete. Selah. Mark the faith of David, and the thithfulness of God. 

Verse 5—7.—David having poured out his soul in prayer, had his mind quieted, and his 
soul refreshed. Being confident of the divine protection, though pursued by his deadly ene- 
mies, he lays down in peace, sleeps safely, and awakes with God. He renews prayer, and 
hope anticipates complete deliverance. By faith he sees his foes ‘ struck” witha deadly 
blow, their * teeth broken,”’ their power gone, aud their wicked plots ending in disgrace and 
ruin. 

Verse &8.—David ends his Psalm with thanksgiving. ‘ Salvation belongeth to the Lord.” 
It was the divine goodness which saved him from his enemies; and to God he gives the glory. 
Eternal salvation is from the Lord. He is the author of it, he completes it, he bestows it. It 
is a free, full and sure salvation. It is a deliverance from every evil, and it includes every 
blessing. Itis every way worthy of God. To him be the praise. 

The word ** Selah’’ which occurs in the second verse of this Psalm is about seventy times 
used in the Book of Psalms, and thrice in Habakkuk. Some suppose it is only a note of mu- 
sic, intended to raise the voice, to lengthenthe tune by repeating, or to pause. But it is al- 
ways added toa remarkable passage, and seems to import an assereration of a fact or truth, 
with admiration thereof ; and so has a meaning similar to ‘ Verily’’ or ‘* Amen’’ used by our 
Lord in the gospel of John. Selah signifies exaltetion or lifting up, and is allied to a word 
which signifies to prostrate, or lay low. ‘These two meanings agree; for with humble minds 
we ought to extol the great Jehovah. Selah has also allusion to another word which signi- 
fies to gather or heap together ; thereby intimating that we ought to collect in our minds what 
has been said, deeply meditate on it, believe the divine declarations, mark the decisions of 
God in his word, and cheerfully obey his will. 
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The above it is supposed will be sufficient as a specimen ofthe plan and merits of this ex 
position; and it would be a favor to the writer of this article, and to the friends of the deceas 
ed, to learn through the medium of the Monitor or otherwise, whether there is probability 
that the publication of the whole work would remunerate such as might undertake it. T. B. 


Arr. 1V. Presbyterian Secession Synod, (Ireland.) 


The Presbyterian Secession Synod, met in Colerian, on Tuesday, the 2d of July last, and 
was opened by the Rey. Thomas Reid, of Randalstown, Moderator, who preached from Acts 
xx. 24. 

The Rey. Joseph Lowry was chosen Moderator. The Synod spent the evening of Tues- 
day in devotional exercises, and an hiour every morning, trom 6 to 7, was set apart for pray- 
er, praise, and reading portions of scripture, and members were appointed to conduct these 
religious exercises. Such exercises have an excellent effect: they give a spirituality and 
brotherliness of feeling to the mind, and counteract that keenness of speech and feeling to 
which all deliberative assemblies are liable, where freedom of speech is maintained, and where 
men have the courage to assert their honest judgments, free from the yoke of lordly domina- 
tion. 

On the reading of the reports of Presbyteries, such circumstances transpired in discussions 
raised by certain members, as induced the Synod to send deputations to visit the congrega- 
tions of Sixmilecross, Newry, and Bellaghy. This proceeding gave rise to a spirited discus 
sion, and it is confidently expected that much good will result from it to Presbyteries, as well 
as nunisters and congregations. 

Some painful cases of discipline came before the Synod; and after patient investigation, it 
was found necessary to suspend and disannex Mr. Longmore, of Castleblaney, to degrade 
Mr. Harkness, of Sandholes, and to leave Mr. Thomas, of Dunbo, under ** suspension sine 
die.’ Here were three additional examples of the wicked and pernicious system of indulg- 
ing in spirituous liquors—a system which has in America, Scotland, and Ireland, invaded the 
pulpit of Jesus Christ, and dragged its vietiins from the very altar of God; an anti-Christ to 
which the Temperance Society has given a brain-blow, a ‘* deadly wound,’’ we hope never to 
be ** healed.’’ Some have said, in such cases the Synod have acted harshly. The Synod in 
such cases act justly—justly and faithfully. Error in principle, and immorality in practice, 
they will not tolerate among them. The ‘* wicked person’’ they are determined to ‘ put 
away,” in obedience to that law of Christ, | Cor. v. 13, and to aspire after the commendation 
given to the Church at Ephesus, ‘*'Thou canst not bear them which are evil.”’ 

The Synod was occupied the best part of a day with Mr. Bridge’s case. One-third of the 
Congregation of Castle Caulfield adhere to Mr. Bridge; about two-thirds are opposed to him, 
and have called Mr. Acheson, an excellent young preacher, to be their minister, in the room 
of Mr. M’Clatchy, who emigrated to America. ‘This case has been for years before the Sy- 
nod. The Synod at first decided that Mr. Bridge should be disannexed, on the principle that 
his adherents might retire with him, aud forma separate congregation. They were, however, 
afterwards reasoned into the conclusion of re-considering the case, and a committee was ap- 
pointed to prepare a proposition on the subject. ‘The matter was issued by the Synod, unan- 
unously adopting the plan proposed by the Committee. Mr. Bridge was allowed one half of 
the bounty. Mr. Acheson's ordination was directed to be proceeded with ; and instead of di- 
viding the congregation, it was judged wise to try the possibility of uniting the two parties. 

On Thursday the Home Mission occupied a large share of deliberation. The Report was 
read by the Secretary, the Rev. John Coulter. Such was the spirit with which the Home 
Mission was taken up, that a number of ministers subscribed on the spot to the amount ot 
£56. It was recommended that a Missionary Society should be established in every congre- 
gation. This plan was adopted during the past year by the Newry congregation, with such 
spirit and success, that £15 were handed in tothe Treasurer of the Hour Mission. 

On Saturday, the Rev. Mr. Bryson carried a motion in favor of the equalization of the boun 
ty, and a committee was appointed to procure that desirable change. 

A committee had been appointed the previous year, to prepare a pastoral address. The 
draught of a proposed address was readby Mr. Lowry, the moderator; this was approved ot 
generally, returned to the committee for revision, and ordered to be printed and distributed. 

The committee appointed to consider the subject of the education of students for the min- 
istry, made their report. With the view of securing at once, an able, an educated, and a 
spiritual ministry, the Synod directed presbyteries to give an increased attention to the exa- 
mination of students, previously to their entering college. In addition to this, a Synodical com- 
mittee, consisting of two ministers and elders from each presbytery, was appointed to examine 
all students betore their admission to the divinity class, and judge with regard to their mental 
abilities, their literary attainments, and their religious character. It was considered necessary 
to specify, that pains should be taken to disabuse the public mind of the notion, that because 
a student once finds his way to coll-ge, a kind of pledge is given, that however incompetent, 
he should be carried through to the ministry. 

A committee had been appointed to draw up an expression of the mind of the Synod, re- 
specting national education. A declaration prepared by the committee was adopted, condemn- 
ing the employment of compulsion, with the view of disseminating scriptural education, and 
recommending the members not to countenance any plan, that does not secure to parents the 
tree use of the scriptures for their children. 

The 16th November next, being the centenary of the Secession, it was agreed that it should 
be observed as a day of thanksgiving by all the churches in connexion with the Synod. 
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The Rev. Mr. Rentoul, Sen., gave notice of a motion for next year, for the appointment! 
of the Rev. R. Wilson, ot Belfast, to be Professor of Biblical Criticism. 

A letter was read from the Associate Reformed Synod of the West, America, expressing 
their christian regard for the Secession Church in this country, and holding out encouragement 
to young preachers of a right spirit, to emigrate. A committee was appointed to returna 
friendly reply. 

The Synod also agreed that application should he made to Parliament, for a law, extending 
the privilege of making oath with uplifted hand, instead of book-kissing, to criminal as well 
as civil cases. 

The Synod was closed with prayer, to meet in Moneymore, on the first Tuesday of July 
next.—Christian Freeman. 





Errects or Superstitions. —A crew of Greek pirates were condemned and executed 
at Malta for robbery upon the high seas. It appeared at their trial that, in plundering 2 
certain vessel, while they seized every vegetable article of food on board, a barrel of fish was 
left untouched. The court demanded the reason. The pirates replied, that, it being lent 
when they robbed the vessel, the use of fish was then prohibited by the Greek Chureh; and 
God forbid that they should be guilty of breaking their Church laws! During a long course 
of piracy, their hands had not remained unstained with innocent blood, but they were too 
religious to eat fish in lent.—S. S. Journal. 


Romanisw.—Even those who are best acquainted with the weakness of the human mind, 
can form no idea of the fanaticism of the Portuguese, and the advantages taken of it by the 
priests to favor the cause of Don Miguel.- The audacity of the monks exceeds the credulity 
of the people, whom they deceive by their frauds. Captain Grosos, who has just arrived 
here from Lisbon, has related to us an instance which cannot be called otherwise than impi- 
ous. A priest was preaclung at Elvas. After having in the florid language of the east, ex- 
alted the virtues of Don Miguel, he concluded his discourse by raising a wooden figure of 
Christ, which was purposely placed near him, and exclaimed, ‘ Answer, O Lord! is not 
Don Miguel your beloved archangel St. Michael, sent by you upen the earth to save this king- 
dom, and trample heresy under his feet?’ ‘This wooden Christ, it will be easily imagined, being 
in the hands of the monk, did not remain insensible to the appeal, and, though unable to speak, 
gave an affirmative answer by a dignified nod of the head. ‘The preacher, availing himself 
of this happy condescension, continued, ‘1 thank thee, O Lord! for having aided my en- 
deavors to persuade this unbelieving people to listen to the voice of truth, and that thou hast 
deigned to reveal it through me as thine organ. ‘This, however, O Lerd! is insufficient to 
conquer such great impiety. Finish thy dtvine work—speak again, O Lord! and say if it be 
not true that Don Miguel is a king worthy to reign over Portugal! Here followed another 
assenting nod. The audience, on this second miracle, gave themselves up to the utmost en- 
thusiaswm, and uttered a general ery of admiration. The monk, wishing to take a farther ad- 
vantage of the feeling he had excited, again addressed the image, and said—‘ Is it not true, O 
Lord ! that we ought to unite all our efforts te insure peaceable possession of the throne to a 
king so holy, by expelling the unworthy Don Pedro, and exterminating the enemies of the 
state, and of our holy religion?’ ‘The Christ had become wearied by the repeated questions 
of his minister, and made no sign. ‘Answer, O Lord! answer, I pray thee ?’’ Finding the 
image immoveable, the priest became enraged, and rushed from the pulpit in a state approach- 
ing to madness. ‘The string which had served to perform this mummery had unexpectedly 
broken, and no mover of the antics of Punch could have been more disconcerted at finding 
his puppets immoveable, than was the monk at this disappointment.—Jowrnal du Havre. 


Parentat Fauct-Fixspisc.—Do not be continually finding fault. It is at times necessary to 
censure and to punish. But very much may be done by encouraging children when they do 
well. Be even more careful to express your approbation of good conduct, than your disap- 
probation of bad. Nothing can more discourage a child than a spirit of ineessant fault-find- 
ing on the part of its parent. And hardly any thing can exert a more injurious influence up- 
on the disposition, both of the parent and the child. There are two great inotives influencing 
human actions; hope and fear. Both of these are at times necessary. But who would not 
prefer to have her child influenced to good conduct by the desire of pleasing, rather than by 
the fear of offending? If a mother never expresses her gratification when her children do 
well, and is always censuring when she sees any thing amiss, they are discouraged and un- 
happy. They feel that there is no use in trying to please. Their dispositions become harden- 
ed and soured by this ceaseless fretting. At last, finding that whether they do well orill, they 
are = found fault with, they relinquish all efforts to please, and become headless of re- 
proaches. 


But let a mother approve of a child’s conduct whenever she can. Let her show that sty 
good behaviour makes her sincerely happy. Let her reward him for his efforts to please, by 
smiles and affection. In this way she will cherish in her child's heart some of the noblest and 
most desirable feelings of our nature. She will eultivate in him anamiable disposition and a 
cheerful spirit. Your child has been, during the day, very pleasant and obedient. Just be- 
fore putting him asleep tor the night, you take his hand and say, ‘‘ My son, you have been a 
very good boy to-day. It makes me very happy to see you so kind and obedient. God loves 
little children who are dutiful to their parents, and he promises to make them happy.’’ This 
——ae from his mother is to him a great reward. And when, with a more than ordina- 
rily affectionate tone, you say, ‘ night, my dear son,”’ he leaves the room with his little 


heart full of feeling. “And when he closes his eyes for sleep, he is happy and resolves that he 
will always try to do his duty.—Mether at Home. 
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